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ABSTRACT 

Building on the visual orientation of individuals 
with deafness, and employing such techniques as visualization and 
directionality, a computer-based method of communicating syntactic 
knowledge to deaf students was designed. "The Question Game" was 
designed to model and help students build yes-no questions and WH 
questions (who, what, when, where). The system utilizes the nigh 
resolution graphics capability of the Macintosh computer to achieve 
visual effects essential to the instructional approach. Written and 
graphic corrective feedback respond specifically to each error that 
elementary and junior high-school students make in building English 
questions, and enable thtm to correct their misunderstandings. The 
system provides accompanying pictures to aid comprehension and 
multiple opportunities to practice and to receive immediate visual 
feedback. A multiple-choice test, constructed to measure the system's 
efficiency in teaching 15 students at the 4th/5th or 7th/8th grade 
levels to recognize correct grammatical structures, showed 
substantial and rapid improvement, though a test eliciting actual 
sentence production indicated no significant gains. This final report 
describes the project objectives, chronology of activities in design 
and development of materials, and reporting and dissemination 
activities. Appendixes present a conference paper titled "A Computer 
Approach to Teaching English Syntax to Deaf Students" by Nancy S. 
Fogel, and copies of the pre-test and post-test developed for the 
project. The final report is also accompanied by a teacher's guide to 
"The Question Game." (17 references) (JDD) 
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ABSTRACT 

The formidable difficulties that deaf students experience in learning English are reflected in 
the large number of functionally ilhterate deaf adults. Instructional methods to date have not 
effectively developed the ability of the Deaf to read and write English sufficiently. As a result, the 
majority of deaf adults remain imdereducated, underemployed, and limited in their ability to 
participate fully in our society. Building on the visual orientation of the Deaf, and employing such 
American Sign Language (ASL) techniques as visualization and directionality, we designed an 
effective computer-based method of communicating syntactic knowledge to deaf students. 

The Question Game, the computerized mterverrtion we developed, utilized the high 
resolution graphics capability of the Macintosh to achieve the visual effects essential to our 
instructional approach. Written and graphic corrective feedback responded specifically to each 
error that elementary and junior high school students made in building English questions, and 
enabled them to correct their misunderstandings. With accompanying pictures to aid 
comprehension, and with multiple opportunities to practice and to receive immediate visual 
feedback, we provided the instructional foundation and methodology to enable deaf students to 
overcome their difficulties in building WH questions in English. 

Reliable tests were constructed to measure the efficiency of the computer-based materials to 
teach specific English syntax skills. These tests consisted of fwo parts: Part I, in a multiple choice 
format, measured the students' recognition of correct grammatical structures, and Part n elicited 
actual sentence production. Developed in several forms, the tests were administered in a pre- post 
test evaluation. While probably due to insufficient time on task utilizing the instructional materials, 
no gains were realized on Part II of the test, Part I of these tests showed substantial and rapid 
improvement in areas of syntax in which progress with conventional materials in the classroom is 
at best extremely slow. 
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Introduction: A Description of the Research Problem 



One of the most discouraging statistics concerning the De&f population is their tow level of 
functional literacy: average adult radii* scores reach only a 43 gnde 
of the very best 18-year-old deaf students read above the eighth-grade level. These low levels of 
reading ability, accompanied by similarly low achievement in writing skills, account in large 
measure for the underemployment and limited participation by the Deaf in society as a whole. 

Deaf children of deaf parents (nine percent of the deaf pop ulati on ) are fluent in the lexicon, 
syntax and figurative language of their mother tongue, ASL (American Sign Language). Thanks to 
the pioneering work of William Stokoe (1960) and many others— cg„ Bellugi (1972), Klima 
and Bellugi (1979), Newport (1977), Sxple (1978), Lane and Grosjean (1980) — ASL has been 
shown to be a fully developed natural language. The retraining 91 percent of the deaf population 
enter school with various other communication systems like MCE (Manual Coded English) or PSE 
(Pidgeon Sign English). Most deaf students, even those proficient in ASL, are usually taught as if 
they had no prior knowledge on which to build their understanding of English. No matter what 
their previous language experience, the majority of deaf children enter school without the ability to 
utilize and comprehend English syntax. As a result, almost all deaf students are forced to acquire 
simultaneously a new langiiage (English), as weU as 

faced by hearing pupils in first language acquisition and usually avoided in second language 
pedagogy. 

An idea generally accepted by educational 
concepts is facilitated by rdying c«i existing loK>wledg«arKltheabilitie«of smckrrt& In the case of 
teaching English syntax to the deaf, this idea h^ 

and research which underline the parallels between teaching English to the deaf and the teaching of 
English as a Second Language (ESL), especially in the context of Bilingual Education (Strong, 
1987; Cummins, 1984; Fischgnind, 1982). Thus, techniques developed in ESL, especially those 
which utilize visual rather than primarily auditory approaches, seem particularly appropriate in 
devising material for deaf children. 

In the utilization of visually based ESL techniques in presenting English syntax, we have 
been intrigued by the possibilities inherent in Computer-Assisted Instruction (CAI) and the 
experience garnered in the rapidly developing field of Computer- Assisted Language Learning 
(CALL). We have thus developed, and continue to further improve, experimental materials with 
state-of-the-art software that can be used to teach English syntax to deaf students. Microcomputer- 
based language programs can offer ways to build upon the prior language-related, visual 
knowledge that the Deaf acojmrmteariimg sign language. 

Where most English instruction relies on the linear sequencing of the language, CAI can 
add the ASL dimensions of position and motion in space to enhance English language learning; as 

1 



a result, educational software can offer deaf students more rewarding opportunities for interactive 
language experience than they usually encounter. Utilizing visualization and simultaneity of 
expression, which the Deaf use so effectively in ASL communication, CAI can employ graphics, 
windows, and reverse video to highlights 
conectrve feedback. Through <M designed specific^ 

interact with an instructional environment in which syntax vocabulary, and figurative language are 
linguistically controlled and incrementally graduated in difficulty. English language acquisition and 
usage can proceed at the learner's pac^ 
students. 

established by Public Law 99-371 in August of 1986 to study, evaluate, and make 
rro?mn»«latiom on the quality ofeducafionof theDeaf ), facil itati n g English language 
acquisition, as well as supporting the technological application of new research in the linguistic 
processing of deaf children, should be top priorities in federally funded research (Commission, 

1988) . Recognizing the needs erf deaf ^ 

Programs (OSEP) granted eighteen month support to the New Technology Research Center to 
investigate the efficacy of using highly visually-oriented techniques in CAI designed to teach 
English syntax to deaf students. 

Project Objectives 

To determine the effectiveness of highly visually-oriented CAI for teaching difficult syntax 
skills to Deaf students, we established four project objectives: 

1. To design and devetopmaxiniaUyetTectiw 

members of the advisory panel, and formative evaluation by deaf students and their 
teachers at regional schools 

2. To effectively manage the development of code, graphics, and documentation materials 

3. To establish a relationship with a publisher to facilitate marketing 

4. To msseminate the generalizabte aspects of the design approach and the report-worthy 
findings from field testing to the educational technology and deaf research communities 

To elucidate upon the above objectives, the TECSD project was the second phase of a three 
phase research and development effort The first phase, the AVM project (Fogel, 1988; Fogel, 

1989) , evaluated the effectiveness of using icons and other visual devices to communicate syntactic 
information to Deaf mghschodsto to 

comprehension skills to rely solely on textual clues and information. Building upon the visual 
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effects and fee*ft»ck which had proved most successful in teaching yes-no questions in 
phase one, we expanded the content to more difficult structures, wh-questions, in phase two 
(TECSD). At the same time we turned our attention t^^ 

elementary sjkI junior high students — to ascertain whether even more difficult treatment materials 
would be elective m a "teach^ 

mode with older studentsin phase one. The third phase (TECSD-NET), which would have 
investigated the unexplored territory of using networks and animation to teach English structures 
most difficult for deaf students, has not yet been funded 

m 

Methodological Approach 

The research plan for the TECSD Project was an iterative and multi-phase process which 
included: consultation with experts; design and development of m at eri a ls ; testing, analysis, and 
revision; and dissemination. The soundness of this process was apparent as the ptoject director, 
Nancy S. Fogel, re-evaluated the plan when she jomedNTRC to coodurt the TECSD Project In 
updating a recent literature search (Fogel, 1989) wim the results of recent studies and me 
technological advances which occured between proposal submission and funding, the needs for 
several revisions of the specific content of the proposed curriculum and of the program architecture 
were indicated In place of Mac App, the prototyping environment we had used we strengmened 
the TECSD program by using the Think C environment and the "C " language. This change 
provided the engineering staff with greater cOitnx* of the graphics' routines, which are critical to 
the effectiveness of these materials, and aho resulted in a more compact version of the program — 
important to end-users and therefore publishers. In addition, we investigated linguistically 
controlled texts and recent revisions to the curricula of several programs for deaf students to update 
the proposed content of the software to be developed We also took into consideration the results 
of previous studies of deaf students' language acquisition (Fogel, 1990) and CALL (Computer 
Assisted Language learning) to refine the Yes-No section. 

When reading the description of them 
mmd that many of the very techruqu^ 

materials tor the deaf cannot, of course, be captured in a printed report The difficulty of 
presenting The Question Game m a written report is as complex a problem as capturing the essence 
of ASL in linear English text Therefore, weencourag*readmoftimre 
accorripanymg disksof 77* (2^ Game if they wish to familiarize themselves with the 
techniques and materials that were developed 
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1. Design 

Most English instruction focuses on the linear sequencing of the language; it does not 
demonstrate linguistic relationships by movement in space. However, computer-assisted 
instruction ( CAI) can add the ASL dimensions of position and motion in space to enhance English 
language teaming; as a result, educational software can offer hearing-impaired students more 
rewarding opportunities for mterac^ they usually encounter. Utilizing 

visualization, 1 directionality, 2 and simultaneity of expression, 3 which the Deaf use so effectively 
in ASL communication, CAI can employ gjaphics, windows, and reverse video to highlight and 
emphasize instiuctional points and corrective feedback. Even if the learners are incompetent in 
sign language, we can assume a predisposition to rely on a visual modality in their communication. 

The computer's special graphic capability can present concepts linked to the visual-gestural 
knowledge base of the Deaf; mcorporating graphics as a visualization technique clarifies meaning 
and enhances comprehension so that learners are not required to rely primarily on textual material. 
The computer's capacity for viiwalization and simultaneity of expression, as well as for interactive 
instruction and injn«fiate feedback, oto 

knowledge that the Deaf acquire in learning sign language. Through CAI designed specifically for 
the hearing-impaired, students can be motivated to interact with an instructional environment in 
which the syntax, vocabulary, and figurative language are linguistically controlled and 
incrementally graduated in difficulty. English language acquisition and usage can proceed at the 
learner's own pace, but more rapidly than previously experienced by deaf students. 

Current research validates CAI techniques which provide students with semantkally 
meanmgftd language gmnrnnmanttt and with opportunities to initiate real communication (Rivers, 
1997; Hubbard, 1985; Iittleweood, 1981). We strengthened our original instructional design by 
providing opportunities for students to ask real questions — ones for which they did not know the 
answers; to the students' delight and surprise, the computer supplied the answers (both visually 
and textually) to the wh-questions that they built. 

2. Development of Treatment Materials 

In each phase of the development of the Question Game, we utilized an iterative process. 
Guided by the results of our previous research and the new ideas regarding linguistic processing 
and CALL that our updated literature review revealed, we consulted linguists on our Advisory 



1 Visualization — focusing on sight (e.g., using computer graphics and video effects) as the primary mode of 
coamasucafcon to convey syntactic mformatko. 

2 Directionality — modulations (eg., of verbs) to indicate such grammatical r el at ion sh ip s as subjects, objects, and 
locations. 

3 Simultaneity of expression — the co-occurence of grammatical or lexical information (e.g., aspects of time, as 
regularity, duration, repetition, tense). 



Board, developed the curriculum and instructional screens, presented the plans to teachers at the 
participating sites, mcorporat^ 

repeated the process with the next part of the QuestionGame. 
Sections 

The Question Game is divided into three sections: Macintosh Instructions, the Yes-No 
Game and the WH-Game, The Macmtosh Instructional 

screens to enable the novice to use the comp^ sod fat Question Game with facility . These 
instrucfons, obligatory 

how to click the GO, ERASE, and QUIT buttons to navigate through the Question Game . Once 
the program has recorded the unique name of the student, the Mac Instructs 

The Yes-No Game is composed of seven parts, which provide multiple opportunities to 
build yes-no questions with single and plural subjects, as well as present and past tense verbs. 
Each part contains three to ten structures of maeasmglengft 
Deaf (Quigtey, 1978). 

• Parti: BEasamainverb 

• Part 2: BE as an auxiliary with regular verbs 

• Part 3: Regular verbs with the DOES auxiliary 

• Part 4: Regular verbs with the DO auxiliary 

• Review 1: Regular verbs with the auxiliaries, DOES and DO 

• Part 5: Regular verbs with the DID auxiliary 

• Review 2: Regular verbs with the auxiliaries, DOES, DO, and DID 

The WH-Game is uomposed of four sections: WHO, WHEN, WHERE, and WHAT. 
Each section has two to three parts with opportunities to build wh-questions with single and plural 
subjects, present and past tense verbs, and regular and inegular verbs. In each part, the questions 
to be built are increased in length and difficulty as the student progresses. 

• WHO 

Parti: BEasamainverb 

Part 2: BE as an auxiliary with regula* and irregular verbs 

Part 3: Regular and irregular verbs with the auxiliaries, DOES, DO, and DID 

• WHEN 1 

Parti: BEasamainverb 

Part 2: BE as a main verb with longer structures 



l Because of time constraints, DOES, DO, sod DID wane not developed with the intenogBtive WHEN. 
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• WHERE: 

Part 1: BE as a main verb and as an auxiliary with regular and irregular verbs 
Part 2: Regular and irregular verbs with the ^ DOES, DO, and DID 

• WHAT. 

Part 1: BE as a main verb 

Part 2: BE as a main verb with longer structures 

Part 3: Regular and irregular verbs with the auxiliaries, DOES, DO, and DID 

Throughout the Question Game, title screens introduce each section; congratulation screens 
conclude each section successfully completed and return the student to the main menu — to exit the 
program or to select another section of foe Question Game. Each part of the Yes-No Game and 
the Wk-QuestionGame begins with a modeling of how to buiM the particular que^^ 
part 

Modeling and Building Yes-No questions 

To guide learners through visual syntactic models, animated graphics picturing the 
transformation of sentences to questions precede multiple practice opportunities for each syntactic 
structure taught By visually derjictmg thetranstbrmation of a sentence to a question, as shown in 
Figure 1, the students are provided with an alternative to relying exclusively on printed text for 
reading cornprehensioiL After a sentence appears in the "nxxkling/transfctfroation" section of Parts 
1 and 2 of The Yes-No Game, the BE verb in the sentence (eg., EUy and Mary are riding 
tricycles at the circus.) is lifted above the other words and travels to the begmning of the sentence, 
where it drops into place. The empty space which held the auxiliary verb closes, the first letter of 
the fronted auxiliary verb is capitalized, and the period is replaced with a question mark at the end 
of the question (Are EUy and Mary riding tricycles at the circus?). 

The transformation of a more complex yes-no structure is depicted in Figures 2a and 2b. 
After a declarative sentence is displayed (Fido plays chess in the kitchen every Monday.), the "s" 
in "plays" duplicates itself in the line above; "doe" appears and meets the "s" to form "does." 
Next, "play* in the sentence duplicates itself in the line above; "does play" in the line above 
flashes alternately with "plays" in the sentence to visually state that both expressions are the 
same. Slowly, "does play" moves down into the sentence to replace "plays," which moves 
down and dissolves. In the new sentence (Fido does play chess in the kitchen every Monday), 
"does" flashes and moves to the line above; "does" travels left to the beginning of the sentence, 
where it drops into place. The empty space which held the auxiliary verb closes, the "d n in 
"does" is capitalized, and a question mark replaces a period at the end of the sentence (Does Fido 
play chess in the kitchen every Monday?). Such visual representations of language structures and 
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Figure 1. Transformation of a Sentence (with the BE veb) to a Yes-No Question 
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match the sentence change te a question 
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Ulatch the sentence change to a question. 
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Figure 2a. Transformation of a Sentence to a Yes-No Question with the DOES auxiliary 



Watch the sentence chooge t» a fwttlw. 



The helping werti me«>es ta the ftnmt 



Fids 
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chess In the kitchen euery Mondag. 



Fido plau c h«*« in tne W tcn8n eue ni Mondag. 




QUIT 



60 



The helping uerft mowes to the front. 
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Hgu«2b. Tiansformation of a Sentence to a Yes-No Question wiih the DOES auxiliary 



transformations arc an integral part of both the instructional modeling and the immediate, corrective 
feecfoack in the Question Game. 

To capitalize on ASL's visualization and simultaneity of expression, computer graphics and 
animation have been incorporated to enhance comprehension, clarify meaning, and maximize the 
transfer of relevant knowledge. In addition, to engage and motivate the learners, we involved them 
as active participants in their instruction. First, students are provided with multiple opportunities to 
buOd meir own — often hunxsous ~ sentences 

program. As shown in Figure 3, "Creating a Picture-Sentence," a student chooses the subject 
"Lisa" from among six possibilities (which are randomly selected from a file of 20 possible 
subjects) , and the head of Lisa appears in the picture box above the word choices. Next, if the 
student chooses the verb "wa'k" from among six randomly displayed verbs, the picture changes to 
display Lisa walking. Similarly, direct objects and adverbials of time and place are selected; as 
each word is picked, a visual counterpart is added to the picture to represent the sentence as it is 
built by the student 

After the sentence is completed and its picture displayed, the "Building a Question" screen 
invites the student to create an appropriate yes-no question for the picture; Figure 3 displays a 
sample screen containing a picture and a matrix of possible words and phrases from which 
students build their own questions. Unlike most CM,The Yes-No Game does not limit learners to 
making simple choices among a set of "right answers"; prior analysis of error patterns for the yes- 
no syntactic patterns are used to ensure that wor^ 

learners to make common mistakes. For example, for a picture of Leo driving a truck every day, 
the randomly presented items could include a period, a question mark, and the following words: 
Leo, do, does, did, drive, drives, drove, a truck, and every day. 

Modeling and Building WH-questions 

The modeling and question biiilding in the WH-Game provided the students with the 
opportunity to ask real questions — for which the acrompanymgp 
but not the answers. Because the students learned how to transform a sentence to a yes-no 
question in the Yes-No Game, and because several of the wh^uesnra 
additional transfbrmation which could be visually confusing, in the WH-Game we modeled the 
building of the wh-question — part by part As shown m Figures 4a and 4b, fi^ the student 
clicks a wh-word in the word box matrix; depending upon the structure, the student selects an 
auxiliary verb, followed by a main verb, a direct object, an adverbial of place, an adverbial of time, 
and finally a question mark. Only when the question is built correctly (as in Figures 5 and 6), is 
the answer revealed visually and textu^ 

the written answer/sentence displayed; in the WHEN Game, the correct month of the holiday or 
special day is flashed on a calendar 

10 i 
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Figure 4a. Building a WH-Question 
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What dots the ghost like at the window ? 
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Notv, it is your turn. 
Click 60 to choose words for your own question. 
Build an eerie room I 



What does the ghost like at the window ? 



Figure 4b. Building a WH-Question 




The answer to goer question Is: 
Mark is rtdtne, • Ms in the parte 



Who is riding a bike in the park ? 
QUIT 
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Nice work! 
Click 60 to continue. 



When was the field trip to the zoo ? 
QUIT 



Figure 5. Finding the Answer in the WHO and WHEN Games 





2 



The flMtuer to gow question Is: 
Mark Ice skates et Aspen* 




Where doss Made ice skate ? 
QUIT 



What does the ghost see ? 
QUIT 
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Right! 
Click 60 to continue. 



mm 



d 



Figure 6. Finding the Answer in the WHERE and WHAT Games 




in the word boxes flashes, and the corresponding small picture displayed in the picture box is 
enlarged to fiU the pk*ure box as a The WHAT Game, mfrerent from the three 

preceding games, allows students to buUd an eerie ioom; each t™ a student builds a correct 
W/MTquestion, the word box wimtte WHAT) is added to the 

room. Questions are built and objects are added; when the room is complete, the student may 
create another eerie room by building more difficutt questions. 

Error Feedback and Record Keeping 

Multiple opportunities tor imtiating interactive practice are provided. Students have as 
many as 10 opportunities to build each question; for each attempt, learners benefit from detailed, 
corrective feedback for approximately 40 errors. The feedback is designed to provide specific 
visual and written responses for each type of error. A first incorrect try results in a written and 
visual hint; a second incorrect attempt in the same error category provides more specific textual 
and visual information. If the student cannot correct the mistake, the student's incorrect question 
is displayed while the correct question is built above so that the student can compare the two. 

Brief, linguistically controlled messages respond specifically to the likely 

that lead to students' common errors: (1) omitted, incorrect, misplaced, or 
repeated auxiliary, (2) double marking the tense on both the auxiliary and main verb, and (3) 
incorrect word order. Of equal or greater irrrportanee is tte 

specifically to the likely misunderstanding that led to the student's error (see Figures 7a and 7b). 
For example, tor the use of an incorrect auxiliary verb, the error is highlighted in the student's 
question while its correct counterpart is flashed skjwly to t^ 

the question is indicated by a flashing arrow. If a student "double marks" the tense of the verb, 
visual feedoack includes highlighting the verb first, and placing an "X" over the mcorrect suffix 

Originally, provision to review structural modeling was built into me prototype tor 
instances when the specific, corrective feedoack was insufficient to correct misunderstandings; 
rK^ever,becaure the immediate 

triggered the more detailed modeling reviews, the additional structural rnodeling w*s not included 
in the Question Game. The success of the feedoack can probably be attributed to its visualization; 
the instructional program used video "effects" such as flashing, highlighting, and reverse video to 

emphasise instructional points. 

To facilitate data collection, and to rwovide arecord of the students' perforrnance, a record 
keeping module was integrated in the Question Game. A continually updated record of correct and 
incorrect responses, and a detailed history of every response (e.g. each click of the ERASE button, 
and the resulting question built) in the syntactic practice, were designed to be converted to text files 
for later analysis by the teacher. (See Appendix 2.) 
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Use o*tfg one wk-worA. 

| tee skates on stage every Saturday 





Use enhj one "urtie.* 

ice skates on stage every Saturday ? 




dick GO to try again. 



Use "ski," the simple form of the uerb. 
Where does (like SB ? 





Click GO to try again. 




Use "ski" ivitb "does.* 

Where does Mike sklX? 




ERIC 



Figure 7a. Visual and Textual Corrective Feedback 



'4 ■ 
LJ — 



i 




Ptrt the) oerfc, "Is," hi four qaestlon. 

When the Science Fair In Sen Francisco ? 




Click 60 to tHfogaftk 

#««•«•#*««••«#■ 




Put the to—pfctg pert after the wh-wonL 
What th e camel see near the ceiling ? 



Ml 




00 



Click 60 to try again. 



Begin year question with the helping oert, "did." 
Dad and Beth played baseball at school yesterday ? 





In Ut* C4fat*rto 



Use only *eaL* 

Old Beth 



Click 60 to try again. 



[ was I 


did 




deth ] 




U*3t*i'P-&ij I 


8*1.2 



bagels in the cafeteria yesterday ? 
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Figure 7b. Visual and Textual Corrective Feedback g£gy Qjjpy HYHflj\B|f 



3. The Question Game Study: Building WH and Yes-No Questions 

The CAI treatment, The Question Game , was composed of 17 lessons which could be 
completed by an average subject in approximately five to six class periods (4 hours) Students 
proceeded through The Question Game individually; the learner controlled the pace. 

Sample 

The teaching materials were evaluated through their use by two groups of students in a 
School for the Deaf. Group A consisted of 8 students (2 male, 6 female) at the 7th/8th grade level; 
Group B, at the 4th/5th grade level, was composed of 9 students (5 male, 4 female). Because one 
of the female students in Group A did not take the final evaluation test, none of her test scores are 
included in the statistics involving comparison of repeated measures. Evidently by oversight, a 
female student in Group B failed to complete the second part of an essential evaluation test (Part II 
ofTest2,seebetow). Thus, none of her test scores could be included in pre/post treatment 
comparisons involving mean scores on Fart II of the test For some of the statistics concerning the 
evaluation of the materials, tte 15 (Group A - 

7, Group B = 8, Males 7, Females 8). Although at a higher grade level, Group A was evidently at 
a somewhat lower English proficiency level than Group B, as is shown by their pre-test 
performance (see below). 

Methodology and Test Construction 

Eyjjuaijsffi^ 
interventiOT m which the students u»n^ 
scores and pretest results to fbm 

experimental and control groups. TTie fn^ group was to recrive them 
group was to be exposed to a placebo treatment After adnmustration of the final post-test, the 
treatments were to be reversed: placebo treatment for die first group and training for the second 
group before the administration of a second and final post-test 

Unfortunately, the relatively small number of subjects available for evaluation, as well as 
administrative difficulties involved in splitting the students into paired groups for treatment 
purposes, made it impossible to follow through with this design. Fortunately, a similarly designed 
project and experiment utilized for the evaluation of the materials dealing with Yes and No 
Questions had already dernonstrated that wim the type of students, materia 
the projected evaluation, the chances for imrjrovem 

learning and/or Hawthorne effects are practically nil (Fogel, 1990). It was therefore decided to 

base the evaluation of the material c« a sim^ 

Since the treatment consisted of the administratis of a shoiten 



developed material dealing with Yes/No Questions, as well as the presentation of the newly 
constructed Wh- Question program, one version of the post test was interpolated between the 
Yes/No Question and the new Wh- Question treatment in order to determine to what extent the 
Yes/No Question treatment contributed to the learning of the Wh-Questions. 

Test Construction — Three tests (see Appendix 3) were utilized in the evaluation: apre-test 
(Test 1) , and two post-tests (Test 2 and Test 3) winch were administered after the presentation of 
the Yes/No Question materials (Test 2), and after teaching the newly designed Wh- Question 
program (Test 3). Tests 1,2, and 3 were basically identical, insofer as all tests used the same 
format and the same grammatical structures and distraction types. With one minor exception (see 
below) they were differentiated only by the vocabulary (nouns, verbs, adverbs) used in the test 
items, and by some variation in the sequence of item presentation. 

Each test consisted of two parts (Part I, Part II). Part I, which was designed to test 
recognition rather than production, was ccwposed 25 miiltiple choice items; each p 
correct Wh- question and three irjcorrect distractors. Of the 25 items, seven involved Who, eight 
dealt with What, six with Where, and four with When. The reliabilities of Part I of Tests 1, 2, 3 
(as expressed by the coefficient Croobach's alpha) were 0.44, 0.73, and 0.64. These coefficients 
are certainly high enough to guarantee 

The relatively tower reliability for Test lean be explamed by the to that some 
were made for Tests 2 and 3; four items in Test 1 which had been answered cccrectly by all 
students were reworked. In Tests 2 and 3 these items were made slightly more difficult by the 
inclusion of patterns involving adverbial placement It should also be noted that Tests 2 and 3 
being slightly more difficult than Test 1 would, of course, tend to diminish rather than increase 
gains made from Test 1 to Tests 2 and 3 as a result of treatment (see 3a below ). 

Part II, which was designed to evaluate actual production, involved presentation of two 
short prose passages. Each was followed by the instruction to complete five questions relating to 
the passage. For each question the choice of Wh-word was specified Thus, Part II consisted of 
the production of ten Wh- questions (three Who, three What, two When, and two Where). The 
reliability of Pan n for the three consecutive test administrations was 0.68, 0.78, 0.85 (expressed 
as Kuder-Rkhardson split half reliability calculated on the basis of Spearman rank correlations). 

Error Patterns — Since m the earlier experiment dealing with Yes/No questions the 
observation of error patterns had proven to be of interest, an error analysis scheme to be used in 
the evaluation of test results was built into the construction of Part I of the test in such a way that 
each of the 75 distractors used (3 in each of 25 items) contained only one specific grammatical 
error. The distractors utihzed were based on the experience gained from the evaluation of the test 
used \z the Yes/No Question experiment (Fogel, 1990 & 1989) and particularly on the error types 
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identified by Quigtey in his fundamental work concerning the syntactical problems typical of Deaf 
usage (Quigtey, 1978). The categories utilized, as well as the frequency of their utilization in Part I 
of the test, are shown on Table 1. 



Table 1. Types of Errors Used as Distractors in Part 1 of the Tests 



Type of Error s Used as Distractor 


Frequency of Use of 
each Type of Error 


1. Word Order 

la Wh - word embedded 

lb Wh - word at end 

lc Subject / main verb reversed 

Id Object /main verb reversed 

le Subject / auxiliary reversed 

If Place / time adverbials reversed 


6 
5 
5 
4 
5 

5* 


2. Verb Forms 




2a Present for past or past for present 5 

(is /was, are /were, do, does/did) 
2b Singular for plural or plural for singular 5 

(is /are, was/were, do/ does, walk/walks) 
2c Wrong auxiliary (do for be or be for do) 6 
2d Simple /-ing form, simple /-ed form, 6 
simple /-s form, -ed / -ing form (or reverse) 


3. Repeated "be", main verb or auxiliary 


5 


4. Noun "copying" 


4 


S. Omissions 




5a Main verb omitted 
5b Auxiliary omitted 

5b 1 Simple omission 

5b2 Omission + overmarked main verb 


3 

6 

2 


6. Added auxiliary (do or be) /Superfluous auxiliary 


3 



* Not utilized in test 1 



Results 

Piart I (Multiple choice test) — Rat I of the test was evaluated bv error counts of individual 
student tests. (Because the 25 items of the test were all of the multiple choke type, the possible 
range of scores was from 0 ro 25). Mean scores achieved by Group A are shown on Table 2 and 
visually compared on Figure 8. Table 3 shows the significance of differences between the mean 




Table 2. Group A: Means for Tests 1, 2, and 3 







ted, Error i 


Jttrtaagii . 








2.449 


.92* 


< 


24.992 | 7 




MkucUnuBt 


Swages 


Subs Sum Squared 


$ # Hissing 


3 


10 


7 


49 


379 


0 



Meant Std. Pgv, t fltd. Error i Variance! Ooef. Var.i Oounti 



s 


3.83 


1.447 


14.667 


76,594 


7 






Range. . 


Sum « 


Sun Squared 




0 


11 


11 


35 


263 


0 









YmiMfn 






2*143 


1.952 


.738 


3.81 


91.084 




l&niiraflJH 


Maxisusns 


Ranges 


Sums 018X1 0ouaredi 


# Miasirtgi 


0 


5 


5 


IS 


55 


0 



scores of Tests 1, 2, and 3. It is obvious that the administration of the Yes/No materials, as well 
as that of the Wh- questions, resulted in a significant drop in the number erf errors committed by 
the students. The effect of the entire training (Yes/No plus WhKjuestions) is especially 
impressive: the mean drops from 7 to 2.14. White with a very small number of subjects, results 
shown by the use of a parametric statistic like the mean must be interpreted cautiously, confidence 
in the results is reinforced by the fiKt that all of the students of Group A had their lowest error 
scores in the administration of Test 3. 
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One Standard Deviation Error Bars 

10 ~j 
9 - 

5 -I 

7 - 

6 - 

4 - 

3 - 
2 - 
I - 
0 - 

Test I Tent 2 Test 3 



Figured. Group A: Means for tests 1,2 and 3 



Table 3. Group A: T-Test Comparing Means of Part 1 of Tests 1, 2, and 3 





Paired 


t-Te»t 








*e»t a 


DFt 




Mean X - 


Y* 


Paired t 


value j 


Prxab. (2 -tail) i 


6 


2 


2.449 


.0496 





Paired 


t-Teat 


X 


Teat 2, 




Teet 3 


DF» 




Mean X * 


Yj 


Paired t 


value » 


Prob. (2-tail) i 


6 


2.857 


3.447 


.0137 





Paired 


t-Teat 




Test 1, 




Teet 3 


DFt 




Moan X - 


Yj 


Paired t 


values 


Prob. (2-tail) t 


6 


4.857 


12.031 


1.00008-4 



Ierlc 
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Results of the administration of ftrt I of the test for Group Bare shown on Table 4 and 
visually presented on Figure 9. Thepatteniof successive lowering of means of ems* is the same 



Table4. Group B: Means for Tests 1, 2, and 3 

s Tmut 1 





star Baaoi i 


ttd. teSEL 


Variances 






fsm i 

j 5.222 


] 1.966 


.662 


3.944 


38.031 


1 


Minimum; 


Maximum: 




Sums Sua Squared 


: # Missing 


n 


|. 


5 


47 


277 


0 



Tftftt 2 



4*222 


2.539 


.846 


€.444 


60.125 


• 1 



y4r>^natfn { Maxiiwmi Range* 



8vmt 



Sum Squared* # Miaeiggj 
212 jo ' 
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X 3 * Tmmt 3 

Mnani fltd. Dev\i fltd- Snort Variances 


ooaf. Var.i Count; 


1 3.333 2.693 


.890 |7.25 


80 .777 


9 


Minimum Maximum: Ranges Sunt Sum Squarads # Missings 


| 0 | 9 


9 30 


158 


0 1 
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One Standard Deviation fiorar B*s 

io- 1 

9 - 
8 - 

6 - 




2 - ± 
I - 

0 — 1 ! 1 r 



Test 1 Test 2 Test 3 



Figure 9. Group B: Means for tests 1,2 and 3 

as for Group A. The main differences are that Group B starts with a relatively lower (i.e. better) 
score than Group A, and that lowering of error scores from Test 1 to Test 2 and Test 2 to Test 3 
does not reach significance levels. However the crucial differences between Test 1 and Txt 3 
(means of 522 and 333), in other words the effect of the administration of the whole set of 
materials, is again significant (Table 5). The number of students (8 out of 9) taking part in this 
lowering of errors reinforces again the confidence in this statistic . 

Table 5. Group B: T-Tcsts Comparing Means of Part 1 of Tests 1,2, and 3 
Paired t-Test z ,t Tmmt 1, T ,i Test 2 





Mean X - Ys 


Paired t values 


Prcb. (2 -tail) : 


8 


1 


JL * 4 14 


.195 



Paired t-Te»t X .t Taat 3, Y ,» Vmrnt 3 



DFs 


Mean X - Ys 


Paired t value* 


Prob. (2-tail) * 


8 


.889 


1 


.3466 
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Table 5 (Continued). Group B: T-Tests Comparing Means of Part 1 of Tests 1,2, and 3 



Paired t-*«0t X ,i *««t 1, t ^ *««t 3 



DFi 



Mean X - Yi 



Paired t values Brcb. (2-tall) t 



1.869 



4.8S7 



.0013 



ftntn rProductkm test) — Part II of pie test was also evaluated by an error count 
Number of errors committed on each of the responses (questions) produced by individual students 
ranged from 0 to a possible (but rarely reached) maximum of 3. The range of possible test scores 
was therefore from an optimal 0 to a theoretical, though fortunately never produced, 30. What 
was less fortunate was that the adrmmstranon of the training seemed to have no measurable effect 
on productive ability as shown in Part II of the test The mean scores of Tests 1, 2, and 3 far 
Group A were 5.00, 6.00, 5.85. The comparable scores for Group B (again shown to possess 
slightly better English skills) were 350 for each test administration. Of the 16 students (Groups A 
and B) taking part m the administrato 

on Test 3 than on Test L Evidently, the treatment used, the abbievia^verskmc^ the Yes/No 
and the Wh- material, was not intensive enough to make a detectable overall difference in the ability 
to produce error-tree wh-questions. 

ft-mr analysis - - The error analysis addressed basically two questions: Q) what is the 
relative difficulty of the types of questions (Who, What, Where, When) and (2) what is the relative 
frequency of the error categories used in the mstractors of Part I and also utilized in the error 
analysis of Part II of the tests? 

The answer to question (1) above is provided on Table 6. In insrjecting the table, one has to 
keep in mind that the numbers shown tor Part I ate not directly comparable with those indicated tor 
Part n of the test The figure of 0.16 for "Who: Group A Part I" is determined in the following 
way: first the total number of wrong choices rnan^ 

questions on the test is established (9 errors in the Who questions of Part I). This number is then 
divided by the total number of om Wto questions (7 Wto question 

items x 8 students = 56): 9/56 » 0J6. The figures tor item difficdtyfbrPartlcan thusbe 
interpreted as a percerr^ 

in mind that the numbers shown tor Part I are not directly comparable with those indicated for Part 
II of the test The figure of 0.16 for "Who: Group A Part I" is determined in the following way: 
first the total number of wrong choices made by all students of Group A in all of the Who 
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Question Types 







PWI* 






Group 


A 


Pwtn 


** 






test 1 


test 2 


test 3 


total 




test 1 


test 2 


test 3 


total 


who 


0.16 


0.14 


0.09 


0.13 


wbo 


021 


021 


033 


025 


what 


041 


023 


0.11 


025 


WIMt 


034 


0*7 


038 


040 


wtm 


OJS 


029 


OjOI 


024 


when 


030 


0.75 


043 


043 


1 whcrp 


025 


0.19 


0.00 


0.15 


where 


069 


036 


030 


038 


























Part I* 






Group 


B 


Part II 


** 






test 1 


test 2 


test 3 


total 






test 2 


tests 


total 


wbo 


0.17 


0.14 


0.16 


0.16 


who 


0.19 


0.11 


0.19 


0.16 




021 


029 


0.19 


023 


what 


OJO 


030 


030 


030 




0.17 


om 


0j07 


0.11 


when 


050 


044 


030 


049 




0.17 


0.14 


om 


0.11 


where 


039 


039 


039 


039 



* For Part I of the test, the Difficulty Index is the total N of arts* divided by the total N of 

opportunities to make the errors. 
** Far Part II of the test, the Difficulty Index is the total N of errors committed for each question 

type, divided by the total frequency of the question type. 



questions on the test is established (9 errors in the Who questions of Part I). This number is then 
divided by the total number of opportunities to uakem 

items x 8 students = 56): 9/56 = 0.16. The figures for item difficulty for Part I can thus be 
mterpreted as a percentage: in 16% of all of the Who items on Part I of Test 1, the students of 
Group A chose a distractor instead of the correct example. The figures given for Part II do not 
represent a percentage, but rather the actual num 

in a specific question type divided by the frequency with which the question type is used: e.g., the 
8 students of Group A who took Part n of Test 1 made a total of 5 errors in the 3 Who questions 
required by the test The total ftequency of the question type fw the group of 8 students is 24 (3 
Who questions x 8 students). The relative difficulty or error frequency for Who questions is thus 
calculated as 5/24 = 02083 or 0.2 1. 

Several observations can be made regarding the relative difficulty of Who, What, Where, 
and When constructions. For both groups, and especially in the production part of the test, Who 
questions are evidently easier than the others. This finding is not surprising because Who 
questions involve only the use/substitution of the relative pronoun (who) instead of a noun and do 
riot entaft other transferred On Part II of the test, where no overall 

progress was made, item difficulty also stays relatively level for all question types from Test 1 to 2 
to 3. On Part I of the test, the overall progress made by all students is, of course, reflected by a 
<*ecrease in difficulty of all error types tor all groups as a result of total treatment (Test 1 vs. Test 
3). The decrease in error difficulty is most dramatic in Group A and most pronounced in the 
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especiaUy difficult WTicn and W/ior quests 

of the treatment of Wfear questions had been concluded). 

The relative difficulty of error categories, as revealed by Part I of the test, is shown on 
Table 7. The number indicating the relative frequency of dwice of a particular 



Part I of Test 




Group A 


Category 

la 

lb 

lc 

Id 

le 

If 

2b 

2c 

2d 

3 

4 

5a 

5b! 

5b2 

6 


Group B 


Category 
la 

ID 

lc 

Id 

le 

If 

2a 

2b 

2c 

2d 

3 

4 

Sa 

5bl 

5b2 


Test ! 


Test 2 


Test 3 




lest 1 


Test 2 




lOStt 


liiOB 

V«W 


000 

ViVV 


OOO 


000 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


TOO 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.03 


0.03 


0.03 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.20 


0.13 


0.O3 


0.12 


0.06 


0.00 


0.00 


0.02 




0.03 


0.O3 


0.03 


0.11 


0.11 


0.08 


0.10 


0.20 


0.05 


0.08 


0.11 


0.11 


0.11 


0.02 


0.07 


0.48 


0.03 


0.03 


0.18 


0.38 


0.36 


0i4 


033 


0.08 


0.15 


0.13 


0.12 


0.09 


0.04 


0.07 


0.07 


055 


0.19 


0.04 


Oil 


0.07 


0.17 


0.07 


0.13 


0.03 


0.03 


0.03 


0.03 


0.04 


0.03 


0.00 


0.02 


O.03 


0.03 


0.O3 


0.03 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.13 


0.17 


0.04 


0.11 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.08 


0.02 


0.02 


0.04 


0.00 


0.02 


0.01 


0.01 


0.25 


0.13 


0.13 


0.15 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


K 


O.04 


0.04 


0.O4 


0.O4 


0.04 


0.04 


0.04 


0.04 



* The difficulty index of each category is the tota> N of errors (choices of distractors) divided by 
the opportunity of choosing the distractors (instances of use in the test times the N of students) 

* Not included in Test 1 for Group A. 
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again the number of choices of the distractor divided by the number of opportunities. Thus in 
Group A, the category 2b (confusion of morphological form indicating number) is chosen a total of 
19 times on Test L The number of opportunities to choose this distractor is the frequency with 
which it c<xnirsm the test (5) times the number erf st^ The 
difficulty index is 19/40 = 0.475 « 0.48. This index could again be expressed as a percentage: the 
students chose distractors containing this particular error 45% of the time. 

It can be noted that certain distractors (e.g. la, lb, which represent wrong position of the 
Wh-word) are in feet never chosen at all The greatest difficulty is raesen^Mt by word order 
but by morphological confusion (2b, 2d), followed by the cases of omission of the auxiliary. 

As can be expected from the overall results of the test, the indices 
tendto decrease from Test lto2 to 3, and 

tower tor Group B than for droop A. It is, however, especially in Group Atrial some of the 
abstractors become dramatically less effective after specific difficulties have been specifically 
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addressed by the teaching program: eg. the singulai/plural confusion (2b) falls from a 48% to a 
3% etrective distracts at^ 

raofphologicalcoiifusion5(2d)dn)pfroma25% to a 4% "effiectiveiiess" after preseotatkm of ^ 

program (Test 1 to Test 3). These changes m the effectiveness 

tiro comments: (1) The ei^ of the teaching program is nwstpn^ 

less advanced group, a fact that is worth commenting on because the use of traditional teaching 

methods usually demonstrated greater jarigress aid mew rap& 

tatiafiytte smaller English language deficit (2) The very pronounced decrease msomeprogram 
related difficulty categories (rather than an even decrease in all categor - make it reasonable to 
assume that the gains made in Test 2 and Test 3 can not be related to Test Learning" or 
"Hawthorne effects," since the lan^shc^d tower enroaoosstte 

ThedtfficultyofEirorGtfegoriesM 
Becaiise Part Uofthe test showed no variation from Test 1^ 



TO*, 8. Difficultvo^Ca^,' ftrt2of tfaeTgg 

Part n of Tests 



Category 


Group A 


Group B 


Total 


la 


0 


0 


0 


ib 


0 


0 


0 


lc 


1 


1 


1 


id 


0 


0 


0 


le 


2 


6 


8 


it 


0 


0 


0 


2a 


23 


11 


34 


2b 


to 


7 


17 


2c 


30 


4 


4 


2d 


46 


31 


77 


3 


0 


0 


0 


4 


0 


0 


0 


5a 


6 


i 


7 


5bi 


7 


9 


16 


5b2 


i 


6 


7 


6 


4 


5 


0 



* Total number of errors committed in each category 



frequency for each category. As Part II involves actual production, raw numbers of errors could 
not be adjusted for opportunities, since in production the opportunity for committing specific error 
types is not readily predictable. « examining the dam on Table 7 one m 
the figures for Group A and Gram B are 
larger than Group B (7/8). 
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Although Group B has one more student than Group A, Group B makes typically fewer 
errors than Group A. The overaU pattern of error mfiE^ 

like the one revealed in Part I of the test The wrong embedding*, misplacement of Wh- word, and 
other word order errors (categories la, b, c, d, e) are practically absent The most frequent errors 
aremoiphokjgiealconiusio^ number (2b), or other ernhngs like the 

confusion between simple verb forms and forms ending in ~s, -ing, -ed (2d). Omission of the 
auxiliary (5a, b), shown to be a real problem in the choke of distractors in Part I of the test is 
again a rather important source of error in actual production. 

Summary 

In brief, the evaluation and testing undertaken may be summarized as follows: 

1. Coniparison of and post-tests showed that 

significant improvement in the ability to recognize correct Wh-questkms. 

2. Tms improvement was nwre pronoun 

students who had initially the lower ability to recognize correct structures (and who 

were m*$r«Bl less profidert^ 

evaluation). 

3. ThepresentatkmoftheWh-quest^ 

of errors committed in me actual produdkmcf Wh-qAiestiou^ 
more intensive and extended treat^^ 
already acquired fossilized errors. 

4. The most frequent and persistent errors committed by the students do not concern 
word order, but trie contusion of 

of auxiliaries. The treatment had considerable success m 

these error types but was not successful in reducing their incidence in production. 
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Reporting and Dissemination 



SllfrPTiffliW P f Quettion Game for Publication 

Because of tbe denxmstrated need of the Deaf to overcome the barriers of communicating in 
English, because significant numbers of deaf students need specialized educational material in 
oider to develop competency in English syntactic skills, and to ensure that TBCSD is used by the 
popuMon for whom it is mtended (rather than but 
difficult to find), we fulfilled our pioposedplanando«^^fi^oiHiontonubb^ 
Question Game to Dormac, Incx, a leader in the field of printed material and computer-based 
instruction for deaf students. Hartley Courseware, a leader in the publication of CAI for special 
needs, ESL, and LEP populations, has also expressed a strong interest in our materials. 

AERA Presentation and MfifltiflK Agrii 1990 Bostm - Massachusetts 

At the 1990 AERA Annual Conference, the project director presented a paper, "A 
Computer Approach to Teaching English Syntax to Deaf Students," The paper discusses the 
results of a previous study, the Yes-No Game II, in which gains in syntax knowledge were made 
by subjects receiving the CAI-Syntax intervention. Appendix 1 includes the paper, which has been 
published by ERIC. 

Informal Kssemination — 1989 - 1991 

To make the TECSD materials and techniques available to the deaf students for whom they 
would be most useful, we have donated copies of the Question Game to the school sites who have 
generously provided their time, staff, and students to male the TECSD project successful. 

To inform educators of the research potential of state-of-the-art CAI to improve English 
language acquisition and usage, the project director has accepted opportunities to present her 
research at four schools with programs for the deaf; as a result of her presentations, all four 
schools volunteered to participate m the TEC^DPro^ct To develop deaf awareness in those less 
knowledgeable of the disability, Ms, Fogel has presented the research that she is conducting to 
such groups as Apple Computers, who agreed to loan Macintosh computers to the California 
School for the Deaf to facilitate the research process of TECSD. 
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Final Rmnrt ft? Iimf> 1991 

The Final Report has been prepared for subn^ 
Programs of the Department of Education. Hie results of the testing and treafcmemof highly visual 
CAI specifically designed for the Deaf are preseoiedm relation tote 
TBCSD Project The report of the study jweseots fadings fii^ 
implicatkwsrautil^ 
English syntax to the Deaf. 

Sllfrmifimffn fff ^^"tstry Paper to AERA — SiimnMr. 1991. 

Currently, a summary paper, "Using the Macintosh to Teach Questions to Deaf Students," 
is being prepared for submission tor presentation at the April, 1992 AERA Annual Conference, 
The papff discusses the results of them in which gains 

in syntax knowledge were made by subjects receiving the CAI-Syntax intervention. 
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Statement of Accomplishments 



At the end of the TECSD Project, we have accomplished a significant amount of important 



• Updated a review of the literature m several fie^ English 
language instruction for deaf and second language students, instructi^ 
computer assisted language learning, and linguistic studies of ASL and oto 
cxjmmunicatjon modes of the Deaf. 

• Built an expert Advisory Panel for consultation regarding the development of highly 
visual CAI material to teach English syntax to deaf students. 

• Designed assessment instruments to be used in our experiments and by others in the 
field: three forms of the Test of WH Questions wilh the BE verb and with the 
auxiliaries DOES, DO, and DID. 

• DeveJoped the mstructional material 

designed specifically for deaf students: iheYes-No Game (composed of seven lessons) 
and the WH-Gwne (composed of 10 lessons — 3 Who, 2 When, 3 Where, and 
3 What). 

• Conducted an interventkm, the Question Game, with both elementary and junior high 
students, to determine whether linguistically controlled; highly visual software will 
enable deaf students to learn English syntactic structures ( Wh^uestiotts) with which 
they have experienced difficulty. 

• Presented and published the results of a CAI study designed specifically for deaf 
students: "A Computer Approach to Teaching English Syntax to Deaf Students. 
Prepared a summary paoerfOTsub^ 

Questions to Deaf Students," 

• Distributed copies of the Question Game to participating sites, and submitted the 
Question Game to a croiimexcial publisher, to ensure that the program is available to 
those for whom it was specifically designed. 
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Statement of Project Findings and Conclusions 



The TBCSD project, which dealt with the application of computer-based instruction to the 
teaching of English syntax to deaf stwdmta, attempted to detenmw 
techniques associated with ASLcouki be effectively utilized in computer-assisted t utax 
mstruction designed spedfkaUyfw The exp «ment dealt 

with the effectiveness of computer assisted instraction for the Deaf m 
questions in English. The Question Game study was carried out in two stages: the first dealing 
wim a limited exrwsure to the revise 

dealing with questions involving who, when, where, and what. The experiment utilized 
specificaHyprwlucedCAI 

analysis of materials produced by stodeaUm the test situahon. The treatment material that was 
devised made optimal use of ASL visualization techniques and simultaneity of exrxession — made 
ixmbleby the use of the Macintosh conm^ The tests consisted of two parts:Part I involved 
recognition of correct grammatical structures in a multiple choice format, and Part II required cued 
production of specific questions. 

The experiment used a simple pre- pc^tdesigrL Analysis of the test scores showed that as 
a result of the CAI intervention, both Groups A and B made significant gains in Part I of the test 
demonstrating the students' iniprovement in recognizing correct Wnnjuestions. In Part II the 
intervention had no demonstrable effect on the gains. In an earlier study with easier linguistic 
structures, students demonstrated statistically significant gains in actual language production 
(Fogel, 1989), and in a later study with more mfficult structures, students showed a trend toward 
improvement in Part II (FogeL, 1990) With the significantly more difficult wh-questioa structures, 
a much more intensive and extended treatment may be needed to bring about change in production 
of already acquired fossilized errors. 

An error analysis reveakd that the most frequent and persistmerrccs committed by 
students concern the contusion of morphological endings, and to some extent the omission of 
auxiliaries. With no counterparts in ASL for auxiliaries or morphological endings, such as past 
tense markers attached to the verb, the persistent difficulties of the Deaf with these linguistic 
elements is understandable. 

The mtervention with the Question Gome materials, originally designed for high school 
students and revised for dementary/^mior high students, dermxistrated statistically significant 
improvement with the younger populations. Interestingly, the older group, who had initially the 
Ic^er ability to recogrrize correct 

improvement than the younger group. Therefore, these CAI-syntax materials can be considered 
effective as bom a primary tea^ 

with older students. Although both the elementary and junior high students enjoyed working with 
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the Question Game, the younger students students were more enthusiastic and wanted to continue 
ad infinitum. 

Effecting a change in language behavior that has become ingrained is a difficult, complex, 
and time consuming task As evidenced by the documented tesultsctfcw intervention 
appears that our CAI approach has substantial potential for accelerating the acquisition of English 
syntactic knowledge by deaf students. 

Although our instructional intervention focused only on question formation, the 
effectiveness of mis approach suggests the desirability of building a complete CAI-syntax 
curriculum based on visualization techniques as linguistic bridges from ASL to English syntactic 
structures. Vfrutt™*™ simultaneity of expression in well designed CAI may be particularly 
imrjortant to base concepts m 
the Deaf that are ix* utilized 
like ASL, rather than primarily linear and sequential like English. As a result, the difficulty of 
making gjarnmatically correct judgements (as evaluated « to 

the distinctive, ungrammatical deaf syntactic structures that have persisted in spite of years of 
schooling (as studied in Part II), may be ameliorated. Programs such as The Question Game may 
enable deaf students to proceed throua^ 0) 
recognition (correctly judging grummaticality), (2) Barning rules for production in a test situation, 
and (3) acquisition of generative nu^ by fp^taneous, correct use in real life 

communication). The results of The Question Game indicate a potential breakthrough in the 
heretofore intractable problems of deaf students to master English syntactic structures. 
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Abstract 



-Die formidable difficulties that deaf students experience in teaming English are reflected in 
the large number of functkmally illiterate deaf adults. To date, mstructioiial methods have not 
effectively devetopri^ Asaresult,the 
majority erf deaf adults lemainuiKlere^^ 
partkipateiuUymourst3ciety. Buildmg on the visual orient^ 
American Sign Language (ASL) techniques as visualization and dhectkmality, we designed a 
coraputer-based method of ccmimunicating syntactic knowledge to deaf students. 

Yes-No //, the subject of this paper, is the second study in a series of research 
interventkxisusiiigco^ T ° 
achieve me visual effects essentia 
graphics capability c^me Macintosh; te^ 

computer screen, respond specifically to each error that students make in building English 
qu«!sticms,and«iabkto Wimaccorimanyiiigp 
comprehension, and with multiple opportunities to practice and to receive irnmediate visual 
feedback, the experiment demonstrated that an instructional foundation and rr*th*Jc4ogy can be 
provided that will help deaf students overcome their difficulties in building yes-no questions in 
English. 

To assess txeatment effects, reliable tests were constat 
Yes-No computer-based materials in teaching specific English syntax skills. Tbese tests consisted 
of two parts: Part I, in a multiple choice format, measured the students' recognition of correct 
grammatical structures, aiid Fart neUd^ Developed in several 

fc^ the tests were adnrimsta^ Especially Part I of these tests 

showed lapidiniprov^ 
classroom is at best extremely slow. 
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Introduction 

An effective, comprehensive program of instruction for deaf students in basic English 
reading and writing skills has yet to be developed. Only 10% of the best 18 year-olds read at or 
above the eighAgiade level, and tte^ 
(Quigley, 1984). As a tesult, large numbers of deaf adidtsre^ 

Although the Deaf have been disadvantaged by their handicap, developments in research 
and practice suggest a promising future. Recent theory and research in linguistics have extended to 
studies of language and communication of the Deaf. The pkmeering work of William Stokoe 
(1960) followed by Bellugi (1972), Newport (1977), Siple (1978), and Lane and Grojean (1980), 
indicated that American Sign Language (ASL) was indeed a "natural" language. Where English is 
a natural aural -oral 1 language, ASL is a natural visual-gestural 2 language that has evolved to meet 
the specific communication needs of the Deaf. Using highly visual infbnnation processing and 
storage techniques, the Deaf ac^ 

great difficulty learning comparable structures in aural-oral languages. This paper reports on the 
effectiveness of an intervention which used techniques of computer-based instruction that were 
grounded in a methodology of visual infccmation processing to fecilitate language aco^tion by 
the Deaf. 

Theoretical Framework 

« 

In order to design an effective instructional program, we needed to understand why the 
Deaf have difficulty understanding English, particularly syntax, first, we turned to the research in 
cognitive psychology and psycholinguistics which demonstrated the many ways in which the Deaf 
rely on visual coding rather thm ™* 
unique processing style, which may render traditional instruction inaccessible, suggests that 
presentations that are visuaUy oriented n^ Pomted toward highly visual 

techniques, we realized that we could take advantage of the possibilities of visual presentations cm 
the computer to help deaf students leam tiwse aspects of English syntia 
tracStkmally experience difficulty in English but comprehend with ease in ASL (Fogd, 1986 
&1988). We found strong suprjortfcrotffen^ 
problems of linguistic processing of deaf chUdienm 
F4llffftlonfrffhf Dfaf. (Commission, 1988). 

_ * 

1 Atsd-<x«ltiidkjtf£sthstls&g!M^ 

- Visual -gestural iadicatss tint language is received vifuaDy and transmitted t& apace through sign* sod gestures. 



With the availability of new computer technology for instruction, many of the obstacles to 
effective English syntax instruction for the Deaf may be removed The potential of computers to 
build highly visuaUy-oriented materials can capitate upon the visual-gestural grammar inherent in 
ASL and expose deaf students to the rich English language environment t^ 
experience daily. Hearing children enter school with a fairly complete knowledge of the syntax 
and lexicon of the English laiiguage; they learn to map the written worf 
"sounds right." In contrast, deaf students who have never heard English are expected to replicate 
the lexicon and syntax; they must learn how to 
without access to the spoken word. 

Microcomputer-based language programs, however, can offer a way to build upon the 
prior language^elated, visual knw Evcnif 
the learners are not competent in sign language, we can assume a predisposition to rely on a visual 
modality in their communication. Most English instruction focuses on the linear sequencing of the 
language; it does not demonstrate linguistic relationships by movement in space. However, 
computer-assisted instruction (CAD can add the ASL dimensions of position and motion in space 
to enhance English language learning; as a result, educational software can offer hearmg-impaired 
students more rewarding oprxjrtunities for interactive language experience than they usually 
encounter. Utilizing visualization^ directionality/ and simultaneity of expression^ which the 
Deaf use so effectively in ASL communication, CA1 can employ graphics, windows, and reverse 
video to highlight and emphasize mstructional points and corrective feedback. Through CAI 
designed specifically for the hearing-impaired, students can be motivated to interact with an 
mstructional environment in which the syntax, vocabulary, and figurative language are 
Unguistkally controlled and incrementally graduated in difficulty. English language acquisition and 
usage can proceed at the learner's own pace, but more rapidly than previously experienced by deaf 
students. 

Drawing on successful language research on the education of deaf persons (eg. Iran- 
Nejad, 1981), we applied a Direct Instruction approach (Becker & ^ngelman, 1977). Although the 
term "direct instruction" is associated wim a sniall set 



^ Visualization — focusiBg on sight (e.g., using COB| P B ' tr graphics «nd video effects) as the primary mode of 

commanicstKJU to convey syntactic information. ... . . . • „ __j 

* Sr^Sty _ n^ZoL (Ig. of verbs) to indict such gruoeticml rcUfoostups as subjects, object*, sad 

5 slm^tty of expression - the «M>**«ce of grammatical or le»csJ mfonnshon (e.g.. aspects of tune, as 
regularity, duration, repetition, tense). 



consensus amcng a wide range of instructional psychologists on a core set of design principles 
which are fundamental to direct instruction. The learner should: 

• have the prerequisite knowledge to use the instruction and to learn 
additional skills 

• be motivated 

• be guided through models which make clear when and how to apply 
new knowledge 

• have ample opportunities to demonstrate their mastery of models in a 
context that makes errors likely, if the learners have not understood the 
new content well 

• be able to benefit from corrective feedoack 

To test the effectiveness of an instructional intervention to teach English syntax skills to the 
Deaf, we ( 1 ) used the computer's special graphic capability to present concepts linked to the visual- 
gestural knowledge base of the Deaf, and (2) grounded the instructional design in a Direct 
Instruction approach. 

Preceding Work 

This paper details one of a series of studies to determine whether highly visual techniques 
associated with ASL could be effectively used in computer-assisted English syntax instruction 
designed specifically for Deaf students. An introductory phase of the experiment, Otoasing 
AVMs (Advanced Visual Markers), consisted of an inquiry to determine which of several visual 
markers signifying interrogation and negation would be considered most effective as syntax clues 
by different types of hearing-impaired populations. The results of that study indicated that students 
selected AVM icons closely related to their primary mode of communication — ASL, SEE II, or 
Aural-oral English — leading us to conclude mat different visual clues may be more effective for 
hearing-impaired groups with different language backgrounds (Fogd, 1988). 

The first experiment dealt with the effectiveness of computer-assisted remedial instruction 
for the Deaf in the formation of yes-no questions in English. The study dealt with questions 
involving BE as a main and auxiliary verb. The experiment utilized specifically produced CAI 
material for txieatmem and control groups m 

tests, and error analysis of materials produced by students in the test situation. The treatment 
material that was devised made use of ASL visualization techniques and simultaneity of expression 
— made possible by the use of the Macintosh computer. 



This experiment, the Kes-Ato Gaff* /, used a simple pie- post-test design and included, in 
addition to the CAJ treatment, the use of a distinct Advanced Visual Marker (icon), and the 
students' reading comprehension scores as independent variables in the evaluation of the 
experiment The results showed clearly that the CAI treatment contributed significantly to gains 
from pre- to post test; the use of the AVM icon, however, did not contribute significantly. Reading 
scores contributed sgruficantly only m Part n of the test, the language production section that 
depends upon the comprehension of stimulus paragraphs. The game format and other design 
features utilized in the first study were retained m the research reported ra 



Development of Treatment Materials 

We tested learners of different grades (7- 12) to determine ( 1) the structures with which 
secondary students experienced difficulty, and (2) the age at whkh they mastered those 
grammatical patterns. Using Quigley's Tnt flf Syntactic Abilities (TS A) as a model, we developed 
a 1 OO-item Diagnostic Test of Interrogative and Negative Patterns, which we administered to 72 
students at a residential school for the Deaf. All test itemsused the multiple choke method The 
first 70 items required the 

student to identify a sentence which follows from, or is at least semantkally compatible with, a 
situation briefly described in the item stem. By analyzing the frequency of mistakes on me 
Diagnostic Test, and considering the linguistic problems underlying these mistakes, linguists 
identified appropriate targets for syntax instruction and remediation. Tlie target chosen for this 
study was the use of the auxiliaries DO, DOES, and DID. In addition, the distribution of error 
frequerK^aiTd types by grade 

prerequisite English syntactic knowledge to be able to benefit from the intervention, but who 
lacked me abib ty to correctly buM 

constructing subsequent tests which were used to form matched treatment/control groups. 

The teaching materials we developed took the form of a computer game, the Y ts-No Game, 
which employed a variety of visualization tecm^ ^ 
computer materials for each study included: 

• Interactive instructions on how to use the Macintosh for the Yes-No 
Game 
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• Animated screens illustrating the transformation of a declarative sentence 
to a yes-no question 

• Practice sessions in which the students: 

1. Create a sentence-picture 

2. Build a yes-no question 

3. Receive visual and written corrective feedback for each 
error 

4. Review earlier lessons and transformations if in need of 
remediation, or 

5. Progress to sentences of increasing length and difficulty 

To enhance the visualization of the interactive Macintosh instructions, we incorporated 
Video Works, a compute? program which simulates motion pictures. To help those students who 
were unfamiliar with the Macintosh and had experienced difficulty manipulating the mouse, a 
VideoWorks animated drawing of the moving, lifting, and repositioning of the mouse explained 
visually how to use the mouse. 

To develop excellent graphically oriented material in a relatively short period of time, 
HyperCard had been utilized in a previous study involving the BE verb and icons as a vis u a lizatio n 
technique. The performance of Yes-No //, the study reported here, was improved by the use of 
MacApp, an object-oriented programming language that efficiently implements the standard 
features of most Macintosh applications. Because the A VM icons were not associated with pre- 
post-test gains in the previous study, they were omitted in the practice sections of this study. 
However, we incorporated an A VM icon in the initial transformation screens to indicate that a 
sentence had been transformed to a question; the A VM question icon floated across the question to 
replicate the ASL facial expression that is present as a linguistic marker during the signing of a yes- 
no question. 

To guide learners through visual syntactic models, animated graphics picturing the 
transformation of sentences to questions preceded multiple practice opportunities for each syntactic 
structure taught By visually depicting the transformation of a declarative sentence to a question, 
as shown in Figures 1 and 2, the students were provided with an alternative to relying exclusively 
on printed text for reading comprehension. For example, after a declarative sentence appears in 
the Yes-No 11 Game (The president of the bank unlocks the vault), the V in "unlocks" duplicates 
itself in the line above; "doe" appears and meets the V to form "does." Next, "unlock" in the 
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Figure I. Transformation of* a Declarative Sentence to a Question — Yes-No II 
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Figure 2, Transformation of a Declarative Sentence to a Question — Yes-No II 
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sentence duplicates itself in the line above; "does unlock 11 in the line above flashes alternately with 
"unlocks" in the sentence to visually state that both expressions are the same. Slowly, "does 
unlock" movesdown into the sentence to replace "unlocks," which moves down and dissolves. In 
the new sentence (The president of the bank does unlock the vault), "does" flashes and moves to 
the line above; "does" travels left to the beginning of the sentence, where it drops into place. The 
empty space which held the auxiliary verb closes, the "d" in "does" is capitalized, and a question 
mark replaces a period at the end of the sentence (Does the president of the ban^ 
Such visual representations of language structures and tiansformations are an integral part of both 
the instructional modeling and the immediate, corrective feedback in the Yes-No 11 Game. 

* 

To capitalize on ASL's visualization and simultaneity of expression, computer graphics and 
animation are incorporated to enhance comprehension, clarify meaning, and maximize the transfer 
of relevant knowledge. In addition, to engage and mottvatethe learners, we involve them as active 
participants in their instruction. First, students are provided with multiple opportunities to build 
their own ^_ 0 ften humorous — sentences, which are automatically illustrated by the program. As 
shown in Figure 3, "Creating a Sentence-Picture," a student chooses the subject "mice" from 
among six possibilities (which are randomly selected from a file of 20 possible subjects), and the 
heads of two mice appear in the picture box above the word choices. Next, if the student thooses 
the verb "ski" from among six randomly displayed verbs, the picture changes to display the mice 
skiing. Similarly, direct objects and adverbials of time and place are selected; as each word is 
picked, a visual counterpart is added to the picture to represent the sentence as it is built by the 
student 

After the sentence is completed and its picture displayed, the "Buil^ 
invites the student to create an appropriate yes-no question for the picture. Figure H displays a 
sample screen containing a picture and a matrix of possible words and phrases from wracb 
students build their own questions. Unlike most CAL the Yes-No Game does not limit learners to 
making simple choices among a set of "right answers." Rather, students were tested to identify 
common misunderstandings and errors in yes-no syntactic patterns; distractors that could result in 
the students* manifesting these misunderstandings were incorporated in the program, and effective 
corrective few&ack that responded to individual students' errors was provided For example, for a 
picture of Leo driving a truck every day, the randomly presented items could include a period, a 
question mark, and the following words: Leo, do, does, did, drive, drives, drove, a truck, and 
every day. 
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Figure 3. Creating a Sentence-Picture — Yes- No 11 . 
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Multiple opportunities for initiating interactive practice arc provided. Students have as 
many as 10 opportunities to build each question; for each attempt, learners benefit from dera il e d , 
corrective feedback for common errors (about 20 per structure). The feedback is designed to 
provide specific visual and written responses for each type of error. A first incorrect try results in 
a written and visual hint; a second incorrect attempt in the same error category provides more 
specific information, and the third supplies the correct answer with a textual and visual 
explanation. If the student cannot correct the mistake after several tries, the student's incorrect 
question is visually transformed to the correct syntactic pattern through animation. Figure 4 
illustrates the use of brief, linguistically controlled messages that respond specifically to some of 
the likely misunderstandings that lead to students' common errors in yes-no questions; (1) omitted, 
iraxarect, misplaced, or repeated auxiliary, (2) double marking the tense on both the auxiliary and 
main verb, and (3) incorrect word order. Of equal or greater importance is the visual feecfcack to 
incorrect questions that students build: the error is highlighted in the student's question while the 
correct possibilities are flashed slowly in the word matrix; a double tense marking is mghligdted 
with underlining and an "X" over the incorrect suffix, and the correct place of the auxiliary in the 
question is indicated by a flashing arrow. 

Provision to review structural modeling was built into the program tor instances when the 
'.m.-iru. , rorrcctive feedback was insufficient to correct misunderstandings; however, the 
w > i/xirJQ feedback proved so effective that none of the subjects ever triggered the more detailed 
inofctag reviews, T*e success of the feedback can perhaps be attributed to its visualization — 
video "effects* suck , flashing, highlighting, and reverse video, as well as such graphics as the 
pointing arrow to emphasize instructional points. 



Subjects 

To ensure the participation of a large number of high school subjects who had sufficient 
prerequisite English syntactic knowledge to benefit from the Yes-No Game, but who lacked the 
ability to form yes-no questions, we conducted the intervention at a residential school tor the Deaf. 
After the principal and teachers screened out the learning disabled students because of their 
insufficient prerequisite syntactic knowledge, and the advanced students whose English language 
placement indicated that they had already mastered the treatment material, the Yes-No 
Screening/Pre-test was administered to 76 eighth, ninth, tenth, and eleventh grade students. The 
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test was composed of two parts: Part 1, which consisted of 25 items modeled on Quigley's ISA 
mulnp4e choice tonnat,nKasured the st^ 

structures Part H elicited actual yes-no question production to resjtonse to a short paragraph 
stimulus. Students who scored above 85% orbelow 25% were elimiitated from the pool of 
possible subject because they had dernonstratedtoth^ 

did not possess sufficient knowledge of English to be able to benefit from tlietreatniemn,.^ 
The subjects for the intervention were selected and matched on two criteria: men- «^ SAT-HI 
reading scores, and their performance on the Yes^o Sowoing/Pte-lest. For each pair, one 
subject was random! y assigned to the trentment group and toother tome control group; the 
process rented in two groups of 18 students with comparable syntactical knowtedge of written 
English. The subsequent toss of subjects during the research process resulted m an eventual 
sample which consisted of 17 treatment and 15 control subjects, ages 14 to 18. 



Data Collection 



The Yes-No II Study was a two phase intervention, which tested the null hypotheses: CAI 
designed to teach English syntax to deaf high school students wodd haw no effect on their 
syntactic knowledge. Hgure5.1 showsmesctentaticdiagnrooftheeaperimm^ 
week prior to the first phase, Test 1 ofatwo-part pencil and paper lest wnsadministtstd to both 
the tieatmem and control groups. Partlof thetestwasmoddedonmeifiagnosticsim-testsfOT 
question formation of Quigtey's ISA; composed of 25 multiple choice items, it reqtured me 
recognition of correct English grammatiauity. Part Hconsi^of lOopen^dediU^fawhch 
sudents were asked to write an appropriate qw^m response© a stimmusofonemttaee short 
sentences. A question that could be interpreted as haviiig been logicaJly aim ineamngfaUy 
stimulated by the short paragraph, and that did not conbtmflrntacriceaors for wmc* the sublets 
had received mstructioii, was accepted asacor^ Part n involved active sentence 

construction and was therefore a mtwdifficmt task forte students. 

Synta* program in two to three class periods (90 to 135 minutes). To niiinmize and possibly 
control the in^crfapossibleHawtnomee^ 

jwgrammanumetetedsubjeaareaforthesameperiod For bo* the treatment and 

control groups, students proceeded through the computer programs individually; each learner 
controlled the pace. Within one day after completion of the first phase of the ^intervention. 
Test2was administered to both groups. Two weeks after the aoministration of Test 2, Group A 
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used the alters computer program, and Group B used the CAI-Synta* program. Thenextday, 
Te* 3 was administered. The format, level, and administration of Test 1, 2. and 3 were 
comparable; the syntactic structures in each of the test items w«e identical, but the nouns and verbs 
were different Tteintemal consistency of the three tests were assessed using Cronbach's Alpha. 
The reliability coefficients were uniformly satisfactory for both parts of the tests: for Part I they 
were .76, .77, and .79; for Part n they were .73, .77, and .78. 

Correlations between Parts 1 and U of each of the three testis seem to iitdicate that, as 
expected, they test highly related, but not identical skills («x,05). The parallelism of the Afferent 
forms of the test bring used is shown by the high correlations between them: fe Part 1 the f-s 
ranged from M to .59, and for Part II from .63 to .72. Further test development, includmg .tern 
analyses, is still necessary to improve the usefulness of these tests. 

A record keeping module was integrated in the Yes-No Game to facilitate data collection, 
and to provide easy access to ^formation of the stodents'performatice white they mteractedwift 
the program. Continually updated -Records' of correct and incorrect responses enabled the ^ 
research observer, to check the subjects' progress during the intervention. Detailed Urstones of 
evesy keystroke and response in the syntactic practice, as well as time between each response, 
were designed to be converted to text files for later analysis of the pattern of the subjects' 
sequential responses. 



Results 
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Pflr! f - th. Mulrinle Choice Section. As displayed in Figures 52 and 5.3 both 
phases of the intervention are associated with pre- post-test gains. As determined by Analysis of 
Variance (ANOVA) and paired contrasts using a "Least Signiftot Difference Test (LSD), 
significant gains in syntax knowledge were made by each group receiving the CAI-Syntax 
treatment: the means for Group A rose from 63.53 in Test 1 to 7435 in Test 2 (p<.06), and the 
means for CtoupBrose 1^7^ In comparison, the^ 

control group (L) demonstrated no significant gains with the alternate C AI from Test 1 to 2 Even 
when Group A was tested two weeks after the CAI-Syntax treatment, their Test 3 scores did not 
fall below the level of Test 2, suggesting that the improvements in syntactic knowledge were 
retained. 

Although we presumed that we had matched pairs, in both the Yes-No I mill studies. 
Group B performed better than Group A in Parts 1 and II of all tests for both studies; however, the 
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differences were not statistically significant After the studies were completed, the results from the 
students' new SAT-HI were released; they indicated that at the time of the experiments the students 
were no longer exactly matched on reading scores. With such a small sample, significant 
differences in only a few of the students' reading scores are sufficient to explain the better 
performance of Group R Because in English language studies with this population there is a 
potential confounding effect of students' reading abilities, we decided to repeat the analyses in the 
previous section, but include an assessment of the interaction of reading ability with the 
intervention (i.e., students with high reading ability would benefit more from the CAI Syntax 
treatment than students with lower reading scores). The procedure we employed was Analysis of 
Covariance (ANCOV A). Results indicate no independent interaction effects for Fart I. This 
finding is not surprising considering the nature of mis part of the test, which requires only 
recognition of grammatical correctness, not reading comprehension of paragraph stimuli as in 
Part II. 

Part n - The L anguage Production Section. Whereas Part I involves recognition 
of grammatical correctness, primarily in syntax, Part n is dependent upon the comprehension of 
the 10 stimulus paragraphs, Le. the multiple tasks involved in reading, such as making inferences 
from context clues. To investigate the effects of CAI-Syntax intervention on language production , 
we again used ANOV A and LSD procedures to compare group means. Although there is an 
increase in test scores for both groups (with Group A improving from a mean of 44.12 to 51.77, 
and Group B improving from 57.00 to 61.00) after the intervention, the gains are not statistically 
significant 

As in the analyses for Part I, we used ANCOV A to test for the effects of an interaction 
between the intervention and the reading scores. For both Groups A and B there was a significant 
interaction which was independent of any main effect of the intervention (for Group A, F*=5.04, 
p<.01; for Group B, F=7J9, p<.001) radicating that students with high reading ability benefit 
more from the CAI-Syntax treatment, as measured by a test requiring comprehension skills, than 
do students with lower reading ability. 

In order to supplement the results obtained by the statistical analyses of the pre- and post- 
test scores, an error analysis of the sentences actually produced by the students in Part II of the test 
was undertaken. The analysis classified all of the mistakes found in the tests into 25 error 
categories. In addition to the total number of errors found in the total corpus formed by the pre- 
and post-test responses. Table 1 also reports pre- and post-test results for selected error categories 
which seemed particularly related to the grammatical procedures taught by the treatment These 
categories — «">me derived from collapsing some of the 25 catgeories originally used in the 
analysis — t . . i follows: 
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Table 1. Yes-No II — Summary of Error Analysis 







GROUP 
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Test 2 Test 3 
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15 
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13 


13 


12 
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20 


15 
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15 


24 


13 
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11 


13 
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13 


10 
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18 


22 


15 


12 
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A. Substitution of a possible pattern for the one ejected by the tot 
stimulus (eg., "How do you feel?" instead of "Were you sick? This 
response is not really an error but constitutes a failure ot the test to 
evoke the desired pattern. 

B. Confusion of second and third person in the subject to be addressed. 

C. Use of a pattern or a total sentence which is semantically impossible in 
response to the stimulus. 

D. A word omitted from what appears otherwise to be a correct response. 

E. A word added to an otherwise correct response. 

F. The pattern used is incorrect because of confusion in word order. 

The error analysis also revealed other frequent errors which are often mentioned in the 
literature dealing with English produced by the Deaf (eg. omission of the article, and dropping of 
verbal and noun morphemes like final V). However, further analysis of these errors did not seem 
germane or relevant to purposes of the intervention and of this report. 

Statistical mterpretation of the data of Table 1 must be undertaken with some caution, 
primarily because the error analysis shows only type and frequency of errors in pre- and post-test 
but not the opportunity to commit them. Opportunities were at best only roughly equivalent 
between pre- and post-test, primarily because omission of opportunity by totally omitting 
responses is not taken into account in the error counts, and because students could create their own 
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opportunities for errors by responding in unexpected patterns. Still, the pre- post-test comparison 
scares indicate improvement as a result of the mtervention. In some categories (like "A"), the 
decrease in errors may simply be due to the students' recognizing the intention of the treatment 
and/or the test mater. A gain (i.e., decrease in error) in the other categories (especially "F) seems 
strongly associated with the success of the intervention. In the case of one error (B) mere seems to 
be an increase from pre- to post-test, ««undy mtiteconfoskmrfsec^ 
(especially the substitution of the third person for the second). This semantic error, which was not 
specifically dealt with in the treatment, is among the most frequently round m the corpus of pre- 
and post-test responses and should become the object of further study and planned intervention. 

AssumniarizedinTable 1, the frequent mistakes known to relate to specific problems of 
the Deaf, but not to the experiment under consideration, are omitted in the presentation and appear 
only in the reported table. 

The overall patterning of errors points to the following: 

1. The control group (B) seems somewhat stronger than the experimental 
group throughout all three tests. 

2. An overall decrease of errors takes place going from Test 1 to Test! 
The results seem approximately the same for the expmment and control 
groups, and perhaps is due to rarmliaritywim the type of test being 
used. 

3 The results of the thhd test administration are not very different from 
those of the second. Neither retaking of the test (Group A) nor 
treatment (Group B) change the overall incidence of errors, 

Tne distribution of errors in specific categories does not show a consistent decrease as the 
result of me preceding treatment (Eg., a possible treatment effect in error category B in Group A 
- a drop from 54 in Test 1 to 38 in Test 2 - is not maidied by a siimlar d^ 
the decrease in errors is only from 33 to 28.) Itcanbenc^agamtrmt word order confu^ 
the problem most directly addressed by the treatment - is a less frequent error than the confusion 
in the person to be used as the intended addressee of the question. 



Summary 



The data shown in Figure 5 clearly demonstrated the effectiveness of the intervention . 
Significant gains in syntax knowledge, as measured by Part I of the tests, were made by each 
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Btmp receiving the CAI-Syntax intervention. In contrast, the control group made no stgntficant 
gains in each phase. While the means for Group A rose from 63.33 to 74.35 (p< 0.06) after the 
intervention. Group B demonstrated no significant gains with the alternate CA1. After the 
intervention, however, the means for Group B rose from 70.80 to 87.73 (p<0.05). Interesnngly, 
when Group A was tested two weeks after the CAl-Syntax treatment, they retained the syntax 
Pledge they had acquired earlier. In our experience, these findings are impressive constdenng 
the brief duration of the treatments (90 to 135 minutes) and the persistence of these skill 
efficiencies prior to the treatment 

Two aspects work against the intervention having a pronounced affect on students- 
syntactic ability, as measured by the open^nded Pan U test: (1) He material in Part n is much 
more difficult than the material in Part 1, and (2) deaf smdem^ require yean of schooling to use the 
auxiliaries. DOES, DO. and DID (Quigley, 1978) in the test situation and often never reach the 
pomt of employing them correctly in spontaneous language production. Under these 
circumstances, even the marginal gains evidenced after the treatment are encouraging. 



Conclusions: Educational Importance 

Effecting a change in language behavior that has become ingrained is a difficult, complex, 
and time^onsuming task. As evidenced by the significant results of the intervention, however. >. 
appears that our CAI approach has substantial potential fbraceelenaingdieaoqtnsitionof Englrit 
syntactical knowledge by the Deaf. The to that such meaningful improvement could be obtamed 
in an area where failure is the norm should not be overlooked, especially for an interventton of 
only two to three class periods. 

Although the instructional intervention focused on yes-no question formation, the results of 
the experiment suggest the desirability of building a complete CAI syntax curriculum based on 
visualization techniques as linguistic bridges from ASL to English syntactic structures. 
Visualization and simultaneity of expression in well^esigned CAI may be particularly important to 

I the basic concern educator 

that are not utilized in standard teaching materials -tho^ 
| rather than linear and sequential like English. 

I 
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As a result, the difficulty of making grammatically correct judgements (as evaluated on Part 
I of the tests we administered), and the distinctive, ungrammatical deaf syntactic structures that 
have persisted in spite of years of schooling (as studied in Part II), may be amehorated Programs 
such as the Yes-No Game may enable deaf students to proceed through three phases of language 
learning with more facility: (1) recognition of grammatically, (2) umlerstanding of rules used in 
sentence production, and (3) actual production of grammatical sentences for real communication. 
The results of the Yes-Nc Game indicate a potential breakthrough in the heretofore intractable 
problems deaf students encounter in attempting to master English syntactic structures. 
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APPENDIX 2 
The Question Game 
Record keeping, error checking, and feedback 
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Report Gene rated for: Frank Smith 

Who Game - Part 3 • Subject, Verb, Adverbial of Place, Adverbial of 
Time 

Who ice skates in the park every winter ? 
Try 1: 

Who in the park ice skates every winter who ? Bill Mary <ERASE> 

Who in the park ice skates every winter who ? Bill <ERASE> 

Who in the park ice skates every winter who ? <ERASE> 

Who in the park ice skates every winter who Bill Mary ? 

Error: included an answer in the question 
Try 2: 

Who in the park ice skates every winter who ? 

Error: repeated wh-word 
Try 3: 

Who in the park ice skates every winter ? 

Error: misplaced main verb 
Try 4: 

Who in the park ice skates every winter ? 

Error: misplaced main verb 
Try 5: 

Who ice skates in the park every winter ? 
No error 

Who jogs at school every Wednesday ? 
Try 1: 

Who jog at school ? 

Error: missing adverbial of time 
Try 2; 

Who jog every Wednesday <ERASE> 
Who jog <ERASE> 

Who every Wednesday jog at school ? 



Error: incorrect form of the main verb 
Try 3: 

Who every Wednesday jogs at school ? 

Error: misplaced main verb 
Try 4: 

Who jogs every Wednesday at school ? 

Error: misplaced adverbial of place 
Try 5: 

Who jogs at school every Wednesday ? 
No error 

Who dances on stage every Friday ? 
Try 1: 

Who dances on stage every Friday ? 
No error 

Who Game - Part 3 - Subject, Verb, Direct Object, Adverbial 
Place, Adverbial of Time 

Who rode ponies in the circus last night ? 

Try 1: 

Who did rode ponies in the circus last night ? 

Error: repeated main verb 
Try 2: 

Who rode ponies in the circus last night ? 
No error 

Who planted seeds in the garden yesterday ? 
Try 1: 

Who planted seeds in the garden yesterday ? 
No error 



APPENDIX 3 
Tests Developed for the TECSD Project 

and post-tests on WH-Questions for the Question Game Study 
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Name 



School 



Age 



Grade Teacher. 



PRE-TEST 1 



Read the questions carefully. You should finish the test within 30 minutes. If you finish early, please review 
your answers carefully. 



Part I 



Read each group of four (4) questions. Only one of the questions is correct. Choose and mark the correct 
question with an X. 



Example 1. Choose the correct question. 

A. What did see you at the movies last night? 

B. What you saw at the movies last night? 

C. What old you see at the movies last night? 
0. What was you see at the movies last night? 

"C" is the correct question: 

What old you see at the movies last night? 
The correct letter, "C," Is marked below. 

A. What did see you at the movies last night? 

B. What you saw at the movies last night? 

C. What did you see at the movies test night? 

D. What was you see at the movies last night? 



Example ?. Choose the correct question. 

A. Where does play soccer Bifl? 

B. Where does Bill play soccer ? 

C. Where Bffl plays soccer? 

D. Where is Bil ptay soccer? 

"B" to the correct question: 

Where does BUI piay soccer ? 
Now, mark the correct letter, "B " 

A. Where does play soccer BW? 

B. Where does Bill piay soccer ? 

C. Where BIB plays soccer? 

D. Where is Bi pky soccer? 



BEGIN PART t. For each test item, mark the correct question with an X. 



A. Who is afraid of the spiders are in the closet? 

B. Who afraid of the spiders in the closet? 

C. Who is afraid of the spiders In the closet? 

D. Who are afraid of the spiders in the closet? 



5. A. When Ray hurt his log at camp? 

B. When cfid Ray hurt his leg at camp? 

C. When Ray did hurt his leg at camp? 

D. Did Ray hurt his leg at camp when? 



2. A. Who drives the bus every day to school? 

B. Who the bus drives to school every day? 

C. Who drives the bus to school every day? 

D. Who the bus to school every day? 



6. A. What does watch Mark on TV every Sunday? 

B. What does Mark watch on TV every Sunday? 

C. What does Mark watch every Sunday on TV? 

D. What is Mark watch on TV every Sunday? 



3. A. When is the circus is coming to Oakland? 

B. When is the circus coming to Oakland? 

C. When Is coming the circus to Oakland? 

D. When the circus comes to Oakland? 



7. A. When Sue and Beth are coming for lunch? 

B. When are Sue and Bern come for lunch? 

C. When Is Sue and Beth coming for lunch? 

D. When are Sue and Beth coming for lunch? 



A. What is looking in the kitchen window? 8. 

B. What does looking in the kitchen window? 

C. What Is looking is in the Wtcher window? 

D. is looking what in the kitchen lindow? 



A. What Bob and Jane want for Christmas? 

B. What do Bob and Jane want for Christmas? 

C. What does Bob and Jane want for Christmas? 

D. What do Bob and Jane they want for 
Christmas? 



9. A. Who won the game at school last week? 

B. Who the game won at school last week? 

C. Who won the game last week at school? 

D. Who was won the game at school last week? 



18. A. When Ellse work at the restaurant? 

B. When does Ellse works at the restaurant? 

C. Ellse does work at the restaurant when? 

D. When does Elrse work at the restaurant? 



10. A. What did the teacher say In class yesterday? 

B. Did the teacher what say in class yesterday? 

C. What does the teacher say In class yesterday? 

D. What the teacher dlo say In class yesterday? 



19. A. Where Jack see me show last week? 

B. Where did Jack see the show last week? 

C. Where (toes Jack see the show last week? 

D. Where <fld Jack <fid see the show last week? 



11. A. Where Jon and Cart were working last week? 

B. Where are Jon and Carl working last week? 

C. Where were Jon and Carl working last week? 

D. Where Jon and Carl working where last week? 



20. A. What the mice are eating under the table? 

B. What is ^e mice eating under the table? 

C. What the mice eating under the table? 

D. What are the mice eating under the table? 



12. A. When is the next baseball game at school? 

B. When the next baseball game Is at school? 

C. Is the next baseball game at school when? 
0. When the next baseball game at school? 



21. A. June and Harry's wedding when was? 

B. When did June and Harry's wedding ? 

C. When was June and Harry's wedding? 

D. When June and Harry's wedding was? 



13. A. Who did jogging in the park yesterday? 

B. Who is jogging in the park yesterday? 

C. Who was jog in the park yesterday? 

D. Who was jogging m the park yesterday? 



22. A. Who Is swimming in the pool today? 

B. Is swimming in the pool today who? 

C. Who Is swimming in the pool is today? 

D. Who Is swimming who in the pool today? 



14. A. What did Mary see last week at the zoo? 

B. What old Mary see what at the zoo last week? 

C. Mary cHd see what at the zoo last week ? 

D. What did Mary see at the zoo last week ? 



23. A. Where the girls piaying ball after school? 

B. Where do the girls they play ball after school? 

C. Where do the girts play ball after school? 

D. Where do the girls do play ball after school? 



15. A. Where are Jeff and Sue their computer fixing? 

B. Where is Jeff and Sue fixing their computer? 

C. Where are Jeff and Sue fixing their computer? 

D. Where Jeff and Sue fixing their computer? 



24. A. What Sam was reading in his room yesterday? 

B. What old Sam reading in his room yesterday? 

C. What was Sam read in his room yesterday? 

D. What was Sam reading in his room yesterday? 



16. A. What was played at the movies last weekend? 25. 

8. What was playing at the movies last weekend? 

C. What did playing at the movies last weekend? 

D. What is playing at the movies last weekend? 



17. A. Who was planted flowers in the garden last week? 

B. Was planting flowers who in the garden last week? 

C. Who was planting flowers in the garden last week? 

D. Who flowers was planting in the garden last week? 



A. Who cooked dinner at Jill's house last Friday? 

B. Who is cooked dinner at Jill's house last 
Friday? 

C. Who cooked dinner last Friday at Jill's house ? 

D. Cooked dinner at Jill's house last Friday who? 
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Name 

Part II 

Directions: Part II contains short paragraphs. First, read each paragraph. Then, write wh-questlons that fit each 
paragraph. Look at the example to see what kinds of questions to write. 

Example: 

Bffl llces to drink lemonade In hot weather. Mary Bees soda in the summer and hot chocolate in the winter. 
1. who 



Write a wtvquestion on the blank line below. 

* 

2. when 

Examples: When does Mary drink hot chocolate? When does Btfl like to drink lemonade? 

Now, write your own wh-questton on the line below 

3. what 



BEGIN PART II. Read the following short paragraphs. Write 5 appropriate wh-questions for each paragraph. 

A. Last summer Mike and Pat traveled to Hawaii for a vacation. Mike tried surfing and hurt his arm. Pat went 
snorkeling and saw beautiful fish in the water. 

t. who 



2. when 



3. where 



4. what 



5. who 
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B. Bess and Toby are having a barbecue In the parte this afternoon They invited all of their friends. Toby is 
cooking the hamburgers, and Bess is serving the cake and ice cream. 



1. when 



2. where 



3. who 



4. what 



5. what 



Thank you for participating in the Pre-Test. 1 



Name 
Age _ 



School 
Grade 



Teacher 



PRE-TEST 2 

Read the questions carefully. You should finish the test within 30 minutes. If you finish early, please review 
your answers carefully. 



Part I 

Read each group of four (4) questions. Only one of the questions is correct, 
question with an X. 



Choose and mark the correct 



Example 1 . Choose me correct question. 

A. What did see you at the movies fast night? 

B. What you saw at the movies last night? 

C. What did you see at the movies last night? 

D. What was you see at the movies tast night? 

"C" is the correct question: 

What did you see at the movies last night? 
The correct tetter, "C," is marked beiow. 

A. What did see you at the movies last night? 

B. What you saw at the movies last right? 

C. What did you see at the movies last night? 

D. What was you see at the movies last night? 



Example 2. Choose the correct question. 

A. Where does piay soccer Bifl? 

B. Where does Bill play soccer ? 

C. Where Bffl plays soccer? 

D. Where is Bifl play soccer? 

"B" is the correct question: 

Where does Bill play soccer ? 
Now, mark the correct tetter, "B." 

A. Where does play soccer BiB? 

B. Where does Bill play soccer ? 

C. Where Bifl plays soccer? 

D. Where is B$ play soccer? 



BEGIN PART I. For each test item, mark the correct question with an X. 



A. Who is tired of sandwiches are for lunch? 

B. Who tired of sandwiches for lunch? 

C. Who is tired of sandwiches for lunch? 
0. Who are tired of sandwiches for lunch? 



A. When Dick lose his watch at the movies? 

B. When did Dick lose his watch at the movies? 

C. When Dick did lose his watch at the movies? 

D. Did Dick lose his watch at the movies when? 



A. Who rides a bike every day to work? 

B. Who a bike rides to work every day? 

C. Who rides a bike to work every day? 

D. Who a bike to work every day? 



6. A. What does eat Dad at home every Sunday? 

B. What does Dad eat at home every Sunday? 

C. What does Dad eat every Sunday at home? 

D. What is Dad eat at home every Sunday? 



I 
I 
I 
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A. When is the Fair is coming to Fremont? 

B. When is the Fair coining to Fremont? 

C. When is coming the Fair to Fremont? 

D. When me Fair comes to Fremont? 



A. What is hanging from the kitchen ceiling? 

B. What does hanging from the kitchen ceiling? 

C. What is hanging is from the kitchen ceiling? 

D. Is hanging what from the kitchen ceiling? 



8. 



A. When Adam and Lee are coming for dinner? 

B. When are Adam and Lee come for dinner? 

C. When is Adam and Lee coming for dinner? 

D. When are Adam and Lee coming for dinner? 



A. What Kay and Ben plant every spring? 

B. What do Kay and Ben plant every spring? 

C. What does Kay and Ben plant every spring? 

D. What do Kay and Ben they plant every 
spring? 



A. Who was the singer in the show last night? 

B. Who the singer was in the show last night? 

C. Who was the singer last night in the show? 

D. Who the singer in the show last night? 



18. A. When Daisy swim in the ocean? 

B. When does Daisy swims in the ocean? 

C. Daisy does swim in the ocean when? 

D. When does Daisy swim in the ocean? 



10. A. What did the coach say in the gym yesterday? 

B. Did the coach what say in the gym yesterday? 

C. What does the coach say in the gym yesterday? 

D. What the coach did say in the gym yesterday? 



19. A. Where Josh find his bike last week? 

B. Where old Josh find his bike last week? 

C. Where does Josh find his bike last week? 

D. Where old Josh did find his bike last week? 



11. A. Where Don and Ray were studying last night? 

B. Where are Don and Ray studying last night? 

C. Where were Don and Ray studying last night? 

D. Where Don and Ray studying where last night? 



20. A. What the cats are chasing in the yard? 

B. What is the cats chasing in the yard? 

C. What the cats chasing in the yard? 

D. What are the cats chasing in the yard? 



12. A. When is the homecoming dance at school? 

B. When the homecoming dance is at school? 

C. Is the homecoming dance at school when? 

D. When the homecoming dance at school? 



21. A. Jay and Ann's anniversary when was? 

B. When did Jay and Ann's anniversary 

C. When was Jay and Ann's anniversary? 

D. When Jay and Ann's anniversary was? 



13. A. Who did digging in the garden yesterday? 

B. Who is digging in the garden yesterday? 

C. Who was dig in the garden yesterday? 

D. Who was digging in the garden yesterday? 



22. A. Who is serving in the cafeteria today? 

B. is serving in the cafeteria today who? 

C. Who is serving in the cafeteria is today? 

D. Who is serving who in the cafeteria today? 



14. A. What did Amy buy yesterday at the store? 

B. What did Amy buy what at the store yesterday? 

C. Amy did buy what at the store yesterday? 

D. What did Amy buy at the store yesterday? 



23. A. Where the boys riding horses today? 

B. Where do the boys they ride horses today? 

C. Where do the boys ride horses today? 

D. Where do the boys do ride horses today? 



15. A. Where are Ted and Sara their new car buying? 

B. Where is Ted and Sara buying their new car? 

C. Where are Ted and Sara buying their new car? 

D. Where Ted and Sara buying their new car? 



24. A. What Tony was fixing in his room yesterday? 

B. What did Tony fixing in his room yesterday? 

C. What was Tony fix in his room yesterday? 

D. What was Tony fixing in his room yesterday? 



16. A. What was bloomed in the garden last summer? 25. 

B. What was blooming in me garden last summer? 

C. What did blooming in the garden last summer? 

D. What is blooming in the garden last summer? 



17. A. Who was picked apples in the orchard last week? 

B. Was picking apples who in the orchard last week? 

C. Who was picking apples in the orchard last week? 

D. Who apples was picking in the orchard last week? 



A. Who baked cookies at Eve's house last night? 

B. Who is baked cookies at Eve's house last 

night? 

C. Who baked cookies last night at Eve's house? 

D. Baked cookies at Eve's house last night who? 



I 

m Name . i 

Part 11 

I Directions: Part II contains short paragraphs. First, read each paragraph. Then, write wh-questions that fit each 
paragraph. Look at the example to see what kinds of questions to write. 

I Example: 

Bf tikes to drink lemonade in hot weather. Mary likes soda in the summer and hot chocolate in the winter. 
■ 1. who 



Write a wh-question on the blank One below. 

2. when 

Examples: When does Mary drink hot chocolate? When does BiH like to drink lemonade? 

Now, write your own wh-question on the line below. 

3. what 



BEGIN PART li. Read the following short paragraphs. Write 5 appropriate wh-questions for each paragraph. 

A. Moly and Rick drove to Yosemite for a vacation last winter. Moiiy went skiing and twisted her ankle. Rick 
went hiking and saw deer and squirrels. 

1. who 



2. when 



3. where 



4. what 



I 
I 



5. who 
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B. Salty and Jim are having a party at their home tonight. The party is for Jim's birthday. All of their friends 
are coming. Sally baked a wonderful birthday cake. 



1. when 



2. where 



3. who 



4. what 



5. what 



Thank you for participating in the Pre-Test. 1 



Name School 

Age Grade Teacher. 



TEST 3 



Read the questions carefully. You should finish the test within 30 minutes. If you finish earty, please review 
your answers very carefully. 



Part I 



Read each group of four (4) questions. Only one of the questions is correct, 
question with an X. 



Choose and mark the correct 



Example 1. Choose the correct question. 

A. WhatdH see you at the movies test night? 

B. What you saw at the movies last night? 

C. What did you see at the movies last right? 
0. What was you see at the movies last night? 

"C" is the correct question: 

What did you see at the movies last night? 
The correct letter, "C," is marked below. 

A. What did see you at the movies last nighr? 

B. What you saw at the movies last night? 

C. What did you see at the movies test night? 

D. What was you see at the movies last night? 



Example 2. Choose the correct question. 

A. Where does piay soccer Bffl? 

B. where does Bffl play soccer? 
C Where Bffl plays soccer? 

D. Where Is Bil piay soccer? 

"B" is the correct question: 

Where does BW play soccer ? 
Now, mark the correct letter, "B " 

A. Where does piay soccer Bffl? 

B. Where does BH! play soccer ? 

C. Where Bil plays soccer? 

D. Where Is Bffl piay soccer? 



BEGIN PART I. For each test Item, mark the correct question with an X. 



A. Who is hungry for cookies are from the bakery? 5. 

B. Who hungry for cookies from the bakery? 

C. Who is hungry for cookies from the bakery? 

D. Who are hungry for cookies from the bakery? 



A. When Bonnie see the bear at Yosemite? 

B. When did Bonnie see the bear at Yosemite? 

C. When Bonnie did see the bear at Yosemite? 

D. Did Bonnie see the bear at Yosemite when? 



A. Who cleans the kitchen every weekend at home? 6. 

B. Who the kitchen cleans at home every weekend 

C. Who deans the kitchen at home every weekend? 

D. Who the kitchen at home every weekend? 



A. What does bring Ed to school every Monday? 

B. What does Ed bring to school every Monday? 

C. What does Ed bring every Monday to school? 

D. What is Ed bring to school every Monday? 



3. A. When is Joe Montana is coming to CSDF? 

B. When is Joe Montana coming to CSDF? 

C. When is coming Joe Montana to CSDF? 

D. When Joe Montana comes to CSDF? 



7. A. When Les and Uly are going to New York? 

B. When are Les and Lily go to New York? 

C. When is Les and Uly going to New York? 

D. When are Les and Uty going to New York? 



4. A. What is cooking on the kitchen stove? 8. 

B. What does cooking on the kitchen stove? 

C. What is cooking is on the kitchen stove? 

D. is cooking what on the kitchen stove? 



A. What Eve and Salty want for breakfast? 

B. What do Eve and Sally want for breakfast? 

C. What does Eve and Sally want for breakfast? 

D. What do Eve and Sally they want for 
breakfast? 




9. A. Who saw the Superbowi on TV last month? 

B. Who the Superbowi saw on TV last month? 

C. Who saw the Superbowi last month on TV? 

D. Who was saw the Superbowi on TV last month? 



18. A. When Emily works at Burger King? 

B. When does Emily works at Burger King? 

C. EmHy does work at Burger King when? 

D. When does Emily work at Burger King? 



10. A. What did Bill play at the party last night? 

B. Did Bin what play at the party last night? 

C. What does Bill play at the party last night? 

D. What Bit! did play at the party last night? 



19. A. Where Bud have a flat tire last week? 

B. Where old Bud have a flat tire last week? 

C. Where does Bud have a flat tire last week? 

D. Where did Bud dkJ have a flat tire last week? 



11. A. Where Tom and Jim were hiking last Sunday? 

B. Where are Tom and Jim hiking last Sunday? 

C. Where were Tom and Jim hiking last Sunday? 

D. Where Tom and Jim hiking where last Sunday? 



20. A. What me students are reading in the library? 

B. What is the students reading in the library? 

C. What the students reading in the library? 

D. What are the students reading in the library? 



12. A. When is the Halloween party at school? 

B. When the Halloween party is at school? 

C. Is the Halloween party at school when? 
0. When the Halloween party at school? 



21 . A. Mom and Dad's vacation when was? 

B. When did Mom and Dacfs vacation? 

C. When was Mom and Dads vacation? 

D. When Mom and Dad's vacation was? 



13. A. Who (fid exercising In the gym yesterday? 

B. Who is exercising in the gym yesterday? 

C. Who was exercise in the gym yesterday? 

D. Who was exercising in the gym yesterday? 



22. A. Who is dancing in the show today? 

B. Is dancing in the show today who? 

C. Who is dancing in the show is today? 

D. Who is dancing who in the show today? 



14. A. What did Andy cook yesterday for dinner? 

B. What did Andy cook what for dinner yesterday? 

C. Andy did cook what for dinner yesterday? 

D. What did Andy cook for dinner yesterday? 



23. A. Where L*e cats catching mice at night? 

B. Where do the cats they catch mice at night? 

C. Where do the cats catch mice at night? 

D. Where do the cats do catch mice at night? 



15. A. Where are Dan and Jane their bikes fixing? 

B. Where is Dan and Jane fixing their bikes? 

C. Where are Dan and Jane fixing their bikes? 

D. Where Dan and Jane fixing their bikes? 



24. A. What Nan was typing in class yesterday? 

B. What did Nan typing in class yesterday? 

C. What was Nan type in class yesterday? 

D. What was Nan typing in class yesterday? 



16. 



17. 



A. What was played at the theater last Saturday? 

B. What was playing at the theater last Saturday? 

C. What did playing at the theater last Saturday? 

D. What is playing at the theater last Saturday? 



25. A. Who showed slides at the party last week? 

B. Who is shoved slides at the party last week? 

C. Who showed slides last week at the party? 

D. Showed slides at the party last week who? 



A. Who was painted the fence in the yard last weekend? 

B. Was painting the fence who in the yard last weekend? 

C. Who was painting the fence in the yard last weekend? 

D. Who the fence was painting In the yard last weekend? 
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Name 

Part li 

Directions: Part II contains short paragraphs. First, read each paragraph. Then, write wh-questions that fit each 
paragraph. Look at the example to see what kinds of questions to write. 

Example: 

Bfll Bkes to drink lemonade in hot weather. Mary tikes soda in the summer and hot chocolate in the winter. 
1. who 



Write a wh-question on the blank line below. 

2. when 

Examples: When does Mary drink hot chocolate? When does Bifi like to drink lemonade? 

Now, write your own wh-question on me line below. 

3. what 



BEGIN PART II. Read the following short paragraphs. Write 5 appropriate wh-questions for each paragraph. 

A. Charlie Brown is happy. He passed his spelling test at school yesterday. Charlie is sitting on the front step 
and eating an ice cream cone. Snoopy is eating an ice cream cone too. 

1. who 



2. when 



3. where 



4. what 



5. who 



» 4 



B. Lisa and Bob love animals. Usa has a hamster, and Bob has a white mouse. Beth went to the pet store 
yesterday and bought a big white rabbit. She named me rabbit "Harvey." 



1. when 



2. where 



3. who 



4. what 



5. what 



6. who 



I 

| Thank you for participating in the Pre-Test. 1 
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Introduction 



Most of us never need to learn how to order words in an English sentence. We have heard 
the language spoken, from the very first months uf our lives. At a very young age we have 
learned enough of what our language is supposed to sound like that we know immediately 
if a sentence seems correct, or somehow jumbled. Putting words in the right order when 
we speak rarely requires thought, so deeply internalized is our sense of correct syntax in 
our mother tongue. When we order words in written exprsssion, little more is required 
than to imagine that we are speaking the words, and "listen" to see if they sound right 

As teachers of the Deaf well know, many deaf students with severe hearing impairments 
have missed the opportunity to learn what sounds right These students cannot rely on an 
inner voice to guide their choice of word order. Instead, they must learn English syntax, as 
if they were learning a foreign language. 

One has only to consider the literacy statistics for the Deaf to appreciate how much of an 
obstacle severe hearing impairment creates in the development of language skills. The 
average deaf adult reads at the fourth grade level. Only 10 percent of the very best 1 8-year- 
old deaf students read above the eight grade level. 

The traditional problem in teaching language skills to the Deaf is that the two traditional 
modalities of instruction, me recitation and the book, cannot be used. Because under- 
developed reading skills are highly correlated with underdeveloped verbal expression 
skills, language instruction provided through written materials is rarely an answer. 

Against the dim backdrop of this historically intractable problem, computer technologies 
cast a bright new light Computers can present a non-auditory language environment 
which is, in principle, nearly as rich as the auditory environments in which most verbal 
communications skills are nourished. Where textual messages would be difficult 
computers can be graphical and iconic Where human instructors tire, computers can be 
patient and unwaveringly accurate. Where learners motivation wavers when confronted 
with page after page of textbook instruction, computers can embed educational materials in 
motivating and engaging games, using time-tested remforcement techniques to sustain 
interest and alertness. 

It was this promise of new technologies to which the Office of Special Education Programs 
of the U.S. Department of Education responded in providing funding for the development 
of this program. The Question Game begins what we hope will be a series of technology- 
based curriculum development efforts that make the benefits of the latest in computer 
technology and the most current principles of instructional design available to the Deaf. 

This program was developed after nearly four years of research, working closely with 
students and teachers at the California School for the Deaf in Fremont It is based upon a 
thorough investigation of the kinds of syntax problems that occur with significant 
frequency for the Deaf. It is also based upon instructional methods that have been tried, 
tuned, retried and retimed until we know that they are highly effective and very engaging. 

Finally, the program has been designed so that it is easy for both teachers and students to 
use. Because most deaf students have had limited, if any, access to Macintosh computers, 
the program begins by teaching how to sign-in to the program, and how to use a "mouse" 
for computer control. Because most teachers are extremely busy managing the day-to-day 
instruction in their classrooms, the program is designed so that learners can progress 
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through a set of lesson-games with no teacher involvement, unless the teacher elects to 
monitor learner progress or assign particular segments of the program to particular learners. 
As we will describe in tins guide, for the teacher who wants to understand clearly what 
English syntax skills particular learners possess, detailed records of learner interactions 
with the program reveal much about where learners have strengths, and where they have 
weaknesses. 
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Getting Started 



This new version of The Question Game is supplied on two disks. The Question Game - 1 
and The Question Game - 2. Before you can use this program, you will need to transfer it 
to yc »r Macintosh's hard disk. 

It will run properly on every Macintosh mat: 

• Has a hard disk with 1.1 MB of disk space available 

• Uses system 6.04 or greater, and 

- Has at least 1 MB of internal memory. 

The following instruction on installing The Question Game assume mat you are familiar 
with the operating system of the Macintosh. If you need more information about the 
rudiments of folders and the operation of the mouse, please consult your Macintosh 
Reference Manual. 



Installing The Question Game 

To install The Question Game on your hard disk, follow these steps: 

1. Start your computer. 

2. Create a new file folder named The Question Game to contain the software. 

3. Put The Question Game -1 into 
the disk drive. 



4. Double-click on the disk icon to 
show the disk files. 

5. Drag The Question Game, 
Vocab, and Reporter from The 
Question Game - J disk file to 
the new The Question Game file 
folder you made on your hard 
disk. 



6. Drag The Question Game - 1 disk icon to the trash to eject it from the computer. 

7. Insert The Question Game - 2 into the disk drive. 

8. Double-click on the disk icon to show the files on this disk. 

9. Drag Picture from The Question Game - 2 disk file to the new The Question 
Game file folder you made on your hard disk. 

10. Drag the Question-Game -2 disk icon to the trash to eject it from the computer. 



4 File Edit Uteu' Special 



Hard Disk 



The question Bame 



Hani Disk 



The Question Bame - Z 




The qa^stlon^fifnie - 1 



The Question Game Vocab 




Trash 
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You have now completed the installation of the program. The Question Game file folder 
you created on your hard disk contains: 

• The Question Game 

• Vocab 

• Reporter, and 

• Pictures. 

All four of these files, with these names, must be located in this file folder for the program 
to function correctly (although there is nothing wrong with your changing the name of the 
file folder). As your students use the program, records of their performance, identified by 
their name, will also be found in this file. The process of automatically generating records 
will be discussed in more detail in the Student Records section of this Teachers Guide. 



Starting The Question Game 

To run The Question Game: 

1. Open The Question Game file folder. 

2. Double-click on the The Question Game icon. 

3. The title screen, shown below, will appear and begin to animate. 



The animation will continue for about 10 
seconds, or until the learner presses 
the return key. 





A sign-in screen appears, so the student can 
enter his or her name. You should be 
sure that no two individuals enter 
the same name because the program uses 
the student's name to record performance 
information. 



XL 



The first time the student uses The Question 
Game, the program assumes that the student 
has no experience with Macintosh computers 
and presents an easy, short, very graphical 
introduction to using the mouse to control the 
computer. 




If the student has already used The 
Question Game, the program 
recognizes his or her name and takes 
the user to the "main menu" screen, 
from which any lesson can be accessed. 
The learner needs to keep track of his or 
her progress and return to the correct 
part of the program when continuing. 
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How the Program is Organized 



Overview 



Hie Question Game is divided into three main sections: The Yes-No Game, The WH- 
Game and the Macintosh Instructions. Even though the Macintosh Instructions are 
presented automatically to the first-time user, they can be accessed at any time from the 
Main Menu for review. Selection of the appropriate lesson by a student simply involves 
pointing the mouse-cursor at any one of the "boxed selections" shown below, and clicking 
the mouse. 
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Yes - No Question Menu 
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WH -Question Menu 



Who Menu 
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Instructional Content 



The Yes-No Game is composed of seven parts, which provide multiple opportunities to 
build yes-no questions with single and plural subjects, as well as present and past tense 
verbs. Each part contains thiee to ten structures of increasing length and documented 
difficulty for the Deaf. 

• YES-NO 

Parti: BE as a main verb 
Part 2: BE as an auxiliary with regular verbs 
Part 3: Regular verbs with the DOES auxiliary 
Part 4: Regular verbs with the DO auxiliary 
Review 1: Regular verbs with the auxiliaries, DOES and DO 
Part 5: Regular verbs with the DID auxiliary 
Review 2: Regular verbs with the auxiliaries, DOES, DO, and 
LID 

The mi-Game is composed of tour sections: WHO, WHEN, WHERE, and WHAT. 
Each section has two to three parts with c>pportunities to build wti-questions with single 
and plural subjects, present ar>d past tense verbs, and regular and irregular verbs. In each 
part, the questions to be built are increased in length and difficulty as the student 
progresses. 

• WHO: 

Parti: BE as a main verb 

Part 2: BE as an auxiliary with regular and irregular verbs 

Part 3: Regular and irregular verbs with the auxiliaries, DOES, DO, 

and DID 

• WHEN: 

Parti: 
Part 2: 

• WHERE: 

Parti: 
Part 2: 



• WHAT: 

Parti: 
Part 2: 
Part 3: 
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BE as a main verb 

BE as a main verb with longer structures 



BE as a main verb and as an auxiliary with regular and 
irregular verbs 

Regular and irregular verbs with the auxiliaries, DOES, DO, 
and DID 



BE as a main verb 

BE as a main verb with longer structures 

Regular and irregular verbs with the auxiliaries, DOES, DO, 

and DID 



Structure of Each Section 



Throughout the Question Game, title 
screens introduce each section. 



The Where Game 

Building Questions About Place 




I US 
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Each part of the Yes-No Game and the 
Wh-Question Game begins with a modeling 
of how to build the particular questions in 
that part 



A "build-a-question" screen lets stu Jems 
construct questions of words, placed in the 
order in which the words are chosen from a 
list, which is carefully designed to pro/ide 
opportunities for students to make common 
types of syntax errors. A simple consistent 
interface is used Students can always click 
on the QUIT button to exit the program, or 
the GO button to continue to play. The 
ERASE button lets students correct errors 
they may have made in their selection of 
words from the list 





Congratulation screens conclude each section 
successfully completed and return the student 
to the main menu — from where they can exit 
the program or select another section of the 
Question Game. 



Once an error has been detected, the 
program provides very precise and 
easily understood corrective feedback. 
Students are given practice items until 
they reach a mastery level for each 
syntactical structure. At this point they 
ate automatically advanced to the next 
structure. 




Student Records 

The program automatically creates a record of the entire session a student has had with The 
Question Game. The record is saved in the file folder that contains the game. It has the 
same name that the student typed when logging on to the program. 

The record indicates which section(s) and part(s) of the program were used For example, 
a record might begin with: 

Yes no Game - Part 2 - Subject, BE- verb, Progressive Verb, Direct 
Obj ect . 

The correct question is then listed For example: 

Are Dad and Beth cooking pizza? 

The question is followed by a complete list of tries: 

Try 1: Are Dad and Beth pizza? 
Error: Missing progressive v^rb. 

Try 2: Are Dad and Beth cooking pizza? 
No Error. 
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The detail in these records can be an invaluable source of information about the specific 
syntax skill level of each learner. A sample record from a student's session is included at 
the end of this guide for your reference. 

Please note that in order to conserve space on your hard disk, the program only saves the 
record from the learner's last session. If you find these records useful in working with 
your students and tracking their progress, remember to print them between student sessions 
so that you can file them for later review; otherwise, the data from the next student session 
will overwrite the prior data and you will not be able to retrieve it 



accessing Student Records 



iOSBlhe Question Same 




To create and print a student's record, 
you should open The Question Game, 
folder and double-click on the Reporter 

icon. 



The menu bar will change so that only "File", 
"Edit", and "File Format" are visible. You 
can use the Tile Format" menu to create a 
report so that it can be read by either 
Microsoft Word or MacWrite word 
processors. 



Next, open the Tile" menu and click on 
"Generate" (for generate a report). A student 
selection screen, as shown on the right, will 
let you scroll through the list of students and 
highlight the one whose report you want to 
print When you have done this, click on the 
"Open" button. 

When you click on the "Open" button it actually creates the report in the computer's 
memory. You are now ready to save the report to your hard disk, and the screen changes, 
as shown in the next illustration, to allow you to do this. 
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In place of the "Open" button a 
"Save" button will appear. A 
default name (the student's name 
with ".report" appended) will 
appear in a new Report File" box. 
You can move your mouse cursor 
over to this box and edit the name 
of the report file. Usually you will 
simply click on the "Save" button 
and the report will be saved to your 
hard disk, in a word-processor 
readable format, and placed inside 
The Question Game folder. 



To exit from the Reporter program, open the "File" menu on the menu-bar and click on 
"Quit/ 

To open a report you have generated, in order to review it on-screen or print it, you open 
77k? Question Game folder and double-click on the icon of the report you are interested in. 
This will open the document within either MacWrite or Microsoft Word, whichever you 
have chosen. If you have a different word processor from either of these, it will probably 
still be able to read the report file by importing it as ASCH text Consult your word 
processor manual to see how this is done. 
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Tips On Using The Program With Your Students 



Here are several recommendations for using The Question Game most effectively: 

• Limit the length of a session for elementary school children to less than 
30 minutes. 

• limit the length of a session for older children to less than 50 minutes. 

• It is usually more effective to have a student use The Question Game 
every other day, rather than every day. The program retains its 
freshness and appeal longer this way. 

• Even after students have finished all the lessons, which usually takes a 
total of four or five hours of cumulative time with the program, 
periodic refresher sessions are effective Because of the large number 
of pictures and the sizable vocabulary students will see different 
exercise materials each time they go back to me program. 

• Most students will work through the material without any great 
difficulty. It is more important to review the automatically generated 
records of the few students who are not making rapid progress on then- 
own, man the many who are. 

• A Student Progress Sheet has been inducted with this Teacher's Guide. 
It is a copyable form to hand out to students so that they can check off 
the lessons as they do them. This will mate it easier for them, when 
they exit the program, to determine where they should begin again at 
then- next session. It also provides teachers with a form they can 
glance at to check how quickly the students are moving through the 
lessons. 

• For those who are interested in testing to determine quantitatively how 
much progress has been made by students working with The Question 
Game, the pre and post-tests which were used in field testing the 
program are included with this Teacher's Guide. 
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Sample Student Record 

Who Game - Part 3 - Subject, Verb, Adverbial of Place, Adverbial of 
Time 

Who ice skates in the park every winter ? 
Try 1: 

Who in the park ice skates every winter who ? Bill Mary <ERASE> 

Who in the park ice skates every winter who ? Bill <ERASE> 

Who in the park ice skates every winter who ? <ERASE> 

Who in the park ice skates every winter who Bill Mary ? 

Error: included an answer in the question 
Try 2: 

Who in the park ice skates every winter who ? 

Error: repeated wh-word 
Try 3: 

Who in the park ice skates every winter ? 

Error: misplaced main verb 
Try 4: 

Who in the park ice skates every winter ? 

Error: misplaced main verb 
Try 5: 

Who ice skates in the park every winter ? 
No error 

Who jo;js at school every Wednesday ? 
Try 1: 

Who jog at school ? 

Error: missing adverbial of time 
Try 2: 

Who jog every Wednesday <ERASE> 
Who jog <ERASE> 

Who every Wednesday jog at school ? 
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Error: incorrect form of the main verb 
Try 3: 

Who every Wednesday jogs at school ? 

Error: misplaced main verb 
Try 4: 

Who jogs every Wednesday at school ? 

Error: misplaced adverbial of place 
Try 5: 

Who jogs at school every Wednesday ? 
No error 

Who dances on stage every Friday ? 
Try 1: 

Who dances on stage every Friday ? 
No error 

Who Game - Part 3 - Subject, Verb, Direct Object, Adverbial 
Place, Adverbial of Time 

Who rode ponies in the circus last night ? 

Try 1: 

Who did rode ponies in the circus last night ? 

Error: repeated main verb 
Try 2: 

Who rode ponies in the circus last night ? 
No error 

Who planted seeds in the garden yesterday ? 
Try 1: 

Who planted seeds in the garden yesterday ? 
No error 
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The Macintosh Instructions | | 
The Yes-No Game: 



Part 1 


i i 

□ 


Part 2 


□ 


Part 3 


□ 


Part 4 


□ 


Review 




Part 5 


□ 


Review 





The Who Game: 



Who 



When: 



Where: 



What: 



Part 1 LJ 
Part 2 O 
Part 3 Q 

Part 1 n 

Part 2 . LJ 

Part 1 [J 

Part 2 O 

Part 1 LJ 

Part 2 

Part 3 Q 
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Put a check in the box 
after each lesson when 
you have completed it. 



Name 
Age _ 



School 



Grade Teacher. 



PRE-TEST 

Read the questions carefully. You should finish the test within 30 minutes. If you finish early, please review 
your answers carefully. 



Part I 



Read each group of four (4) questions. Only one of the questions is correct. Choose and mark the correct 
question with an X. 



Example 1. Choose the correct question. 

A. What did see you at the movies last night? 

B. What you saw at the movies test night? 

C. What did you see at the movies last night? 

D. What was you see at the movies last night? 

X" is the correct question: 

What did you see at the movies last night? 
The correct tetter, "C," is marked betow. 

A. What did see you at the movies last night? 

B. What you saw at the movies last night? 
VL What did you see at the movies last night? 
D. What was you see at the movies last night? 



Example 2. Choose the correct question. 

A. Where does piay soccer Bffl? 

B. Where does BiB piay soccer ? 

C. Where BiB piays soccer? 

D. Where is Bifl play soccer? 

"B" is the correct question: 

Where does Bill play soccer ? 
Now, mark the correct letter, "B." 

A. Where does piay soccer Bin? 

B. Where does BUI piay soccer ? 

C. Where BIS piays soccer? 

D. Where is Bffl piay soccer? 



BEGIN PART I. For each test Item, mark the correct question with an X. 



A. Who is afraid of the spiders are in the closet? 

B. Who afraid of the spiders in the closet? 

C. Who is afraid of the spiders in the closet? 
0. Who are afraid of the spiders in the closet? 



A. When Ray hurt his leg at camp? 

B. When did Ray hurt his leg at camp? 

C. When Ray did hurt his leg at camp? 

D. Did Ray hurt his leg at camp when? 



A. Who drives the bus every day to school? 

B. Who the bus drives to school every day? 

C. Who drives the bus to school every day? 

D. Who the bus to school every day? 



A. What does watch Mark on TV every Sunday? 

B. What does Mark watch on TV every Sunday? 

C. What does Mark watch every Sunday on TV? 

D. What is Mark watch on TV every Sunday? 



A. When is the circus is coming to Oakland? 

B. When is the circus coming to Oakland? 

C. When is coming the circus to Oakland? 

D. When the circus comes to Oakland? 



A. When Sue and Beth are coming for lunch? 

B. When are Sue and Beth come for lunch? 

C. When Is Sue and Bern coming for lunch? 

D. When are Sue and Beth coming for lunch? 



o 



A. What is looking in the kitchen window? 

B. What does looking in the kitchen window? 

C. What is looking is in the kitchen window? 

D. Is looking what in the kitchen window? 
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8. A. What Bob and Jane want for Christmas? 

B. What do Bob and Jane want for Christmas? 

C. What does Bob and Jane want for Christmas? 

D. What do Bob and Jane they want for 
Christmas? 
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9. A. Who won the game at school last week? 

B. Who the game won at school last week? 

C. Who won the game last week at school? 

D. Who was won th« game at school last week? 



18 . A. When EHse work at the restaurant? 

B. When does EHse works at the restaurant? 

C. Elise does work at the restaurant when? 

D. When does Elise work at the restaurant? 



10. A. What did the teacr.er say in class yesterday? 

B. Did the teachor what say in class yesterday? 

C. What does the teacher say in ciass yesterday? 

D. What the teacher did say in class yesterday? 



19. A. Where Jack see the show last week? 

B. Where did Jack see the shuw last week? 

C. Where does Jack see the show last week? 

D. Where did Jack did see the show last week? 



11. A. Where Jon and Cart were working last week? 

B. Where are Jon and Carl working last week? 

C. Where were Jon and Carl working last week? 

D. Where Jon ami Carl working where last week? 



20. A. What the mice are eating under the table? 

B. What is the mice eating under the table? 

C. What the mice eating under the table? 

D. What are the mice eating under the table? 



12. A. When is the next baseball game at school? 

B. When me next baseball game is at school? 

C. Is the next baseball game at school when? 

D. When the next basebaH game at school? 



2:. a. June and Harry's wedding when was? 

B. When did June and Harry's wedding ? 

C. When was June and Harry's wedding? 

D. When June and Harry's wedding was? 



13. A. Who did jogging in the park yesterday? 

B. Who is jogging in the park yesterday? 

C. Who was jog in the park yesterday? 

D. Who was jogging in the park yesterday? 



22. A. Who Is swimming In the pool today? 

B. Is swimming In the pool today who? 

C. Who is swimming in the pool is today? 

D. Who is swimming who in the pool today? 



14. A. What old Mary see last week at the zoo? 

B. What old Mary see what at the zoo last week? 

C. Mary did see what at the zoo last week ? 

D. What old Mary see at the zoo last week ? 



23. A. Where the girts playing ball after school? 

B. Where do the girls they play bail after school? 

C. Where do the girts play ball after school? 

D. Where do the girls do play ball after school? 



15. A. Where are Jeff and Sue their computer fixing? 

B. Where is Jeff and Sue fixing their computer? 

C. Where are Jeff and Sue fixing their computer? 

D. Where Jeff and Sue fixing their computer? 



24. A. What Sam was reading in his room yesterday? 

B. What did Sam reading in his room yesterday? 

C. What was Sam read in his room yesterday? 

D. What was Sam reading in his room yesterday? 



16. A. What was played at the movies last weekend? 25. 

B. What was playing at the movies last weekend? 

C. What did playing at the movies last weekend? 

D. What is pteying at the movies last weekend? 



17. A. Who was planted flowers In the garden last week? 

B. Was planting flowers who in the garden last week? 

C. Who was planting flowers In the garden last week? 

D. Who flowers was planting in the garden last week? 



A. Who cooked dinner at Jill's house last Friday? 

B. Who is cooked dinner at Jill's house last 
Friday? 

C. Who cooked dinner last Friday at Jill's house ? 

D. Cooked dinner at Jill's house last Friday who7 
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Name 

Part II 

I Directions: Part II contains short paragraphs. First, read each paragraph. Then, write wh-questions that fit each 
paragraph. Look at the example to see what kinds of questions to write. 

I Example: 

BBI likes to drink lemonade rn hot weather. Mary ISces soda In the summer and hot chocolate in the winter 
A 1. who 

Write a wh-ouestion on the Wank line beiow. 
m 2. when 



Examples: When does Mary drink hot chocolate? When does Bifl like to drink lemonade? 

Now, write your own wh-questton on the line below. 
3. what 



BEGIN PART II. Read the following short paragraphs. Write 5 appropriate wh-questions for each paragraph. 

A. Last summer Mike and Pat traveled to Hawaii for a vacation. Mike tried surfing and hurt his arm. Pat went 
snorkeling and saw beautiful fish in the water. 

1. who 



2. when 



3. where 



4. what 



5. who 



B. Bess and Toby are having a barbecue In the park, this afternoon They invited all of their friends. Toby is 
cooking the hamburgers, and Bess is serving the cake and ice cream. 



1. when 



2. where 



3. who 



4. what 



5. what 
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Name 
Age _ 



School 



Grade Teacher 



POST-TEST 



Read the questions carefully, 
your answers very carefully. 



You should finish the test within 30 minutes. If you finish early, please review 



Part I 

Read each group of four (4) questions. Only one of the questions is correct. Choose and mark the correct 
question with an X. 



Example 1. Choose the correct question. 

A. What did see you at the movies last night? 

B. What you saw at the movies last night? 

C. What did you see at the movies test night? 

D. What was you see at the movies last night? 

"C" Is the correct question: 

What did you see at the movies last night? 
The correct letter, "C," is marked below. 

A. What did see you at the movies last night? 

B. What you saw at the movies last night? 
X What did you see at the movies last night? 
D. What was you see at the movies last night? 



Example 2. Choose the correct question. 

A. Where does play soccer Bii? 

B. Where does Bill play soccer ? 

C. Where Bill plays soccer? 

D. Where is Bill play soccer? 

"B" is the correct question: 

Where does Bill play soccer ? 
Now, mark the correct tetter, "B." 

A. Where does play soccer Bil? 

B. Where does Bill play soccer ? 

C. Wham Bill plays soccer? 

D. Where is BID play soccer? 



BEGIN PART I. For each test Item, mark the correct question with an X. 



A. Who is hungry for cookies are from the bakery? 

B. Who hungry for cookies from the bakery? 

C. Who is hungry for cookies from the bakery? 

D. Who are hungry for cookies from the bakery? 



A. When Bonnie see the bear at Yosemite? 

B. When old Bonnie see the bear at Yosemite? 

C. When Bonnie did see the bear at Yosemite? 

D. Did Bonnie see the bear at Yosemite when? 



A. Who cleans the kitchen even/ weekend at home? 6. 

B. Who the kitchen cleans at home every weekend 

C. Who cleans the kitchen at home even/ weekend? 

D. Who the kitchen at home every weekend? 



A. What does bring Ed to school every Monday? 

B. What does Ed bring to school every Monday? 

C. What does Ed bring every Monday to school? 

D. What Is Ed bring to school every Monday? 



A. When is Joe Montana is coming to CSDF? 

B. When is Joe Montana coming to CSDF? 

C. When is coming Joe Montana to CSDF? 

D. When Joe Montana comes to CSDF? 



A. When Les and Lily are going to New York? 

B. When are Les and Uly go to New York? 

C. When is Les and Uly going to New York? 

D. When are Les and Uly going to New York? 



A. What Is cooking on the kitchen stove? 

B. What does cooking on the kitchen stove? 

C. What Is cooking is on the kitchen stove? 

D. Is cooking what on the kitchen stove? 
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B. 

C. 
D. 
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What Eve and Sally want for breakfast? 
What do Eve and Sally want for breakfast? 
What does Eve and Sally want for breakfast? 
What do Eve and Sally they want for 
breakfast? 



A. Who saw the Superbowl on TV last month? 

B. Who the Superbowl saw on TV last month? 

C. Who saw the Superbowl last month on TV? 

D. Who was saw the Superbowl on TV last month? 



18. A. When EmHy works at Burger King? 

B. When does Emily works at Burger King? 

C. Emily does work at Burger King when? 

D. When does Er.lly work at Burger King? 



10. A. What did Bill play at the party last night? 

B. Did BUI what play at the party last night? 

C. What does Bill play at the party last night? 

D. What Bill did play at the party last night? 



19. A. Where Bud have a flat tire last week? 

B. Where old Bud have a flat tire last week? 

C. Where does Bud have a flat tire last week? 

D. Where did Bud did have a flat tire last week? 



11. A. Where Tom and Jim were hiking last Sunday? 

B. Where are Tom and Jim hiking last Sunday? 

C. Where were Tom and Jim hiking test Sunday? 

D. Where Tom and Jim hiking where last Sunday? 



20. A. What the students are reading in the library? 

B. What is the students reading in the library? 

C. What the students reading in the library? 

D. What are the students reading in the library? 



12. A. When is the Halloween party at school? 

B. When the Halloween party is at school? 

C. Is the Halloween party at school when? 

D. When the Halloween party at school? 



21 . A. Mom and Dad's vacation when was? 

B. When old Mom and Dad's vacation? 

C. When was Mom and Dad's vacation? 

D. When Mom and Dad's vacation was? 



13. A. Who did exercising in the gym yesterday? 

B. Who is exercising in the gym yesterday? 

C. Who was exercise in the gym yesterday? 

D. Who was exercising in the gym yesterday? 



22. A. Who is dancing in the show today? 

B. Is dancing in the show today who? 

C. Who is dancing in the show is today? 

D. Who is dancing who in the show today? 



14. A. What did Andy cook yesterday for dinner? 

B. What did Andy cook what for dinner yesterday? 

C. Andy did cook what for dinner yesterday? 

D. What did Andy cook for dinner yesterday? 



23. A. Where the cats catching mice at night? 

B. Where do the cats they catch mice at night? 

C. Where do the cats catch mice at night? 

D. Where do the cats do catch mice at night? 



1 5. A. Where are Dan and Jane their bikes fixing? 

B. Where is Dan and Jane fixing their bikes? 

C. Where are Dan and Jane fixing their bikes? 

D. Where Dan and Jane fixing their bikes? 



24. A. What Nan was typing in class yesterday? 

B. What did Nan typing in class yesterday? 

C. What was Nan type in class yesterday? 

D. What was Nan typing in class yesterday? 



16. A. What was played at the theater last Saturday? 25. 

B. What was playing at the theater last Saturday? 

C. What did playing at the theater last Saturday? 

D. What is playing at the theater last Saturday? 

17. A. Who was painted the fence in the yard last weekend? 

B. Was painting the fence who in the yard last weekend? 

C. Who was painting the fence in the yard last weekend? 

D. Who the fence was painting in the yard last weekend? 



A. Who showed slides at the party last week? 

B. Who is showed slides at the party last week? 

C. Who showed slides last week at the party? 

D. Showed slides at the party last week who? 
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Part II 

Directions: Part II contains short paragraphs. First, read each paragraph. Then, write wh-questions that fit each 
paragraph. Look at the example to see what kinds of questions to write. 

Example: 

Bill likes to drink lemonade in hot weather. Mary likes soda In the summer and hot chocolate in the winter. 

1. who 

U/k* JtJdu Ayt chpcdxit t/7) jh- iVirtfel ? 

Write a wh-questton on the Wank Hne below. 

2. when 



Examples: When does Mary drink hot chocolate? When does Bill like to drink lemonade? 

Now, write your own wh-question on the Hne below. 
3. what 



BEGIN PART II. Read the following short paragraphs. Write 5 appropriate wh-questions for each paragraph. 

A. Charlie Brown is happy. He passed his spelling test at school yesterday. Charlie is sitting on the front step 
and eating an ice cream cone. Snoopy is eating an ice cream cone too. 

1. who 



2. when 



3. where 



4. what 



5. who 
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B. Lisa and Bob love animals. Lisa has a hamster, and Bod has a white mouse. Beth went to the pet store 
yesterday and bought a big white rabbit. She named the rabbit "Harvey." 



1 . when 



2. where 



3. who 



4. what 



5. what 



6. who 
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